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PREFACE. 



The following translation of the ** Lehrbuch der Fv^e/' by E. 1 
Eichter, forms the third and concluding volume of the author 
*^ Prakh'sche Studien zur Theorie der Musiky' and is intended to follow 
the Treatise on Harmony and that on Counterpoint, both of whicl 
are already published. At the same time, being complete in itself, i 
may be used independently of the foregoing works, by the student 
who has already sufficiently mastered the subjects of which they 
treat. 

The first edition of the original work was published in 1859, 
and the results of its use by the author in practical tuition during 
the period which elapsed before the publication of the third edition 
(in 1874) were so uniformly satisfactory as to prove that no change 
in the general plan of the work was required. In one respect 
alone was it necessary to make any essential alteration, namely, 
in the method of treating the construction of the answer to a 
fugue- subject in a major key. In the original work this was made 
to depend entirely upon the correspondence of Tonic and Dominant, 
according to the teachings of the earlier masters, but in the second 
edition the chapter on this subject was almost entirely re- written, 
greater stress being laid on the relation to each other of the thirds 
of the jprincipal chords of the scale. 

On this point it may be well to quote from the author's preface 
to the second edition. He says — ** The want of uniformity in the 
method of constructing Answers in major and in minor had always 
struck me as an obvious weakness. While in the formation of the 
answer in minor the significance of the thirds of the three principal 
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chords was held to be of chief importance, the construction of 
major answers followed for the most part the old methods, which, 
as in so many other cases, doubtless arrived at the right result, 
but followed a circuitous path, and passed over or failed to recognise 
the very pith of the matter. The clear and lucid views of the 
same subject published a few years ago by my revered friend, 
Dr. Hauptmann, afforded me the satisfaction of finding that I had 
Already discovered for myself the most important principles, but 
with this difference, that I had not applied, as he did, those prin- 
ciples which appeared to me so essential in the formation of minor 
answers, to the construction of answers in major. Li the present 
edition this has been accomplished, and I am in hopes that through 
the resulting uniformity of explanation, the subject, in itself a 
difficult one, will be found to have been treated more intelligibly." 

'As regards the present translation, it has been my endeavour 
to follow the original as strictly as possible, making only such slight 
alterations in the general arrangement of the book as appeared 
desirable, with a view to greater perspicuity. Accordingly, the 
division of the book into its different chapters has been slightly 
modified, and some of the examples have been re-written and 
amplified, while for the sake of conciseness some few paragraphs, 
generally of a critical rather than a practical nature, have been 
omitted. In all other respects the translation may be said to be 
literal. 

FKANKLIN TAYLOR. 

London, 1878. 
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CANON AND FDGUE. 



CHAPTER I. 

OF IMITATION. 



Befors the study of Fugue can be undertaken, a considerable amount of prelimi- 
nary knowledge is required. In the first place, the student must of course be fully 
acquainted with every form of harmonic combination, and in addition, he must be 
well versed in the employment of the various forms of simple and double counter- 
point. But fi^bove all an intimate and practical acquaintance with the different 
kinds of Imitation is necessary^ since Imitation forms the chief and most 
characteristic ingredient in the Fugue. 

Imitation is the reproduction of a melodic phrase, or musical idea, in another 
voice or part. The imitation may commence either after or before the conclusion 
of the original phrase ; and it may either consist of precisely the same notes as the 
leading part, or be transposed to a greater or less distance above or below it. 

Imitations are divided into two kinds, strict and/ree. In the first kind, every 
interval of the original phrase is exactly reproduced ; but in free imitation certain 
deviations from the model are permitted. We now proceed to a closer examination 
of these two kinds of imitation. 

If the imitation is in the unison or octave — Le., if it commences with the same 
note as the model — ^there will be no difficulty in reproducing each interval exactly, 
both as regards the general name of the interval, and its description. Thus, in the 
following example a major second in the model is not merely imitated by a second, 
but by a major secondy and so on : — 




If, however, the imitation commences on a different note from the model, 

B 
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chromatic alterations will often be required, in order to reproduce the intenmls 

strictly. 

a. ^^^MM h. 
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It will be seen that the above strict imitations are in reality so many trangpo- 
sitions of the model into other keys. If these new keys are nearly related to the 
original (as in Example 2, a), and if the model itself be not too extended, such a 
strict imitation as the above will be possible. If, on the other hand, the strict 
imitation leads too suddenly into foreign keys, or if the model be of greater extent, 
the phrase loses its musical significance, and the imitation becomes a merely 
mechanical proceeding ; for example : — 




Hence it will be seen that even strict imitation must be subservient to the 
laws of modulation, and on this accoimt, while the intervals themselves are strictly 
reproduced according to their general names, they will nevertheless occasionally 
suffer slight alterations, to make them accord with the prevailing key of the phrase. 
Thus, the imitation (Example 8, a) may be modified as follows : — 



4''vr-cycr*^ ^ 




Here certain alterations are perceptible in the imitation in the second bar ; 
the major second, O-A, of the model, being imitated by a minor second, B-C. No 
such alteration is necessary in the third bar, as the imitation is in a key nearly 
related to that of the leading phrase. 

Imitation which is in every respect strict is thus seen to be available only when 
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the order of the modnlatioii of the oomposition will permit it. The only kind 
of composition in which imitation is strict thronghoat is the canon in the 
octave or unison, which will be follj described later on. 

The foregoing examples will have shown that the imitation may either consist 
of the same notes as the original model, or may be at any convenient distance from 
it. But it may also differ from the model in other respects ; thus, it may begin on 
a different part of the bar, it may consist of notes differing in value from the model, 
and finally, it may be in contrary motion. All these varieties have now to be 
spoken of. 

The introduction of the imitation on a difbreot part of the bar from the model re- 
quires careful consideration. If the composition is in common-time, and the imita- 
tion merely appears on the secondary^ while the model begins on the primary accent, 
or vice versdj the general accent of the phrase will be unaltered ; for example : — 




If, however, the primary and secondary accents are not made thus to correspond, 
or if in triple time an uruiccented part of the bar be chosen for the commence- 
ment of the imitation of a model which begins on the accenUd part, the whole 
accent of the imitation is placed in conflict with the rhythm of the bar, an effect 
which, though occasionally valuable, requires to be employed with caution, and only 
under favourable circumstances. 

u-s J*T^ ^ ^ n . J. I 
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It is seldom advisable to allow the imitation to follow so quickly after the 
model as in the next example : — 
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Imitation in which the notes differ in valoe from those of the modd, is called 
Imitation by Augmentation or Diminution, and takes place when the value of the 
notes of the whole or a part of the model is increased or diminished in the 
imitation ; for example : — 



IMITATION BT AUaHEMTATION. 
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IMITATION BY DIMINUTION. 
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In the imitation in contrary motion, each upward progression of the model is 
imitated by a downward progression of the same extent, and vice versa, as in the 
following example : — 




The choice of the first note of the imitation in contrary motion is important, 
as on this depends whether the imitation is strict or free. If the imitation is strict, 
not only, is a fourth imitated by a fourth, a third by a third, and so on, 
but also a major third by a major third (and not a minor), a tone by a tone, and 
a semitone by a semitone, etc. For this to be possible in contrary motion, the 
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first note of the iniitation must be chosen according to the foIIoTTing pair of 
corresponding scales, the semitones in which coincide : — 



10. 
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On whichever degree, therefore, of either of the above scales the model heginSi 
the corresponding note for the commencement of the imitation in contrary motion 
will be found in the other scale« This principle was observed in Example 9. 

It is more difficult to construct a similar parallel for the minor scale, since an 
absolute coincidence of semitones is not possible. The following is the best 
position for contrary imitation in minor : — 



rp ^ B^ \^^^ii-it^H 




It will be seen from the above example that the position of the semitone, C-B, 
does not correspond in the two scales, on this account either the introduction of 
the note G (the third degree of the scale) must be avoided in the modd, or the 
imitation will cease to be strict wherever it occurs, as in the following example, 
where the minor sixth, E-C, and the major second, G-D, is imitated by a major 
sixth, A-G, and minor second, G-B. 

n J „ Jp J 





Two or more of the above varieties of imitation often appear in combination ; 
thus, the imitation may be in contrary motion, and at the same time diminished or 
augmented, and so on ; it is, however, not necessary to give examples of such 
combinations. 

In recommending a careful study of all the above-mentioned kinds of imitation, 
tt may be remarked, that although the examples hitherto given have been in two 
parts only, it will be found more advantageous to write similar imitations in three 
and four parts, an exercise which will present no great difficulty to the student who 
is already practised in contrapuntal writing. 
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We may now proceed to consider the nature and nses of another kind of 
imitation, called free imitation. Free imitation is far more frequently employed 
in musical composition than strict ; this fact, however, does not prove it to be ot 
any higher artistic value, but is simply caused by its lending itself so much more 
readily to the various forms of musical construction that can possibly be the case 
with that kind which is bound to the strict following of a model. 

Free imitation may deviate from its model in the following particulars : — 

1. — In the alteration of some or aU of the intervals, the imitations being 

throughout in similar motion. 
2. — In the alteration of intervals, as above, the imitation being partly or 

entirely in contrary motion. 
8. — In the abandonment of all melodic progression, the imitation being 

purely rhythmic. 

The following is an example of the first of these varieties of free imitation : — 




Here the imitation takes place in similar motion throughout, but with several 
alterations of the various intervals of the model ; thus, the seventh, G-F, in the 
second bar is imitated in the fourth bar by a fifth, G-G, and again in the last bar 
by an octave, D-D,, the second, G-D, at the commencement of the phrase is 
rendered by a third, F-A, and so on. 

In free imitation in contrary motion, the whole phrase, or a part of it, moves 
in an opposite direction to the model ; for example : — 




In the first of the above isxamples the whole of the first bar is imitated in contrary 
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motion ; in the second the contrary motion is only partial. In both cases, however, 
alterations of the varions intervals of the model oceor. 

The third kind of free imitation, in which the melodic progression is entirely 
abandoned, and which merely reproduces the rhythm of the model, is shown in the 
following example : — 




This kind of imitation, though of great importance in musical composition 
generally, is not applicable to our present contrapuntal exercises. 

It may here be observed that free imitations often play an important part in 
the development of a musical idea, and even in the actual construction of melody 
itself. Taken in this sense, we even find imitations or repetitions of a given 
model occurring in a single part ; as for example, in the following well-known 
subject from Weber's " Der FreUchUtz "; — 




Here it may be said that the second bar is a strict, and the third bar a free 
imitation, of the modd contained in the first bar. And again, the subject of the 
first movement of Beethoven's Symphony in C Minor is constructed by means of 
imitation from a very simple figure or model, thus : — 




etc. 



The best and most nsefrd kind of exercise for the application df the difiereni 
kinds of imitation is the so-called Figured Chorale, in which a Chorale forms the 
given part, or cantus firmuSf and is accompanied by a cer^^ melodic phrase or 
figure f which appears in one or other of the aceompanying parts throughout. Thia 
exercise is both easier and more beneficial than the endeavour to construct 
original compositions without a given cantusj since the Chorale regulates the 
general form of the work, and at the same time gives free scope to the powers of 
invention in the application of imitations. 
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The method of procedure is as follows : — 

The following or any other chorale being given as cantus firmta^^ 



** JesuBy meine Zayersioht." 
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a short and very simple figure is chosen ; for example : — 
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This^ figore is then w(»rked by means of imitation thi*ongh the entire chorale, 
either in three or four parts, somewhat as follows : — 
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It will be observed that the imitation need not alternate regularly between the 
accompanying parts, but may sometimes be repeated in the same part (as at 6, in 
the above example), sometimes omitted for a short time (as at c), and may some- 
times enter on a different part of the bar (as at a). The part which contains 
the chorale is always silent for the space of at least a bar after each strophe. 
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this space being occnpied by the figare in the accompanying parts (see b, 
in the example). 

The figure itself may often be formed with advantage from the first strophe of 
the chorale ; for example : — 



Chorale. 



Figure. 
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The chorale itself may be written either in notes of the value of a whole 
bar, or with two notes in a bar in either common or triple time, thus giving 
opportunity for the employment of figures of the most varied nature ; for 
example : — 
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The following Chorales, with each of which is given an appropriate figure for 
working, will be found suitable for exercises, though of course any chorale will 
serve, and the cantos firmus may therefore be selected firom any collection of 
chorales, while the figure may be invented by the student. 

The exercises should be written in four parts as well as in three, and the 
cantus firmus need not always be in the soprano, but should also be placed in 
one of the middle parts or the bass. This kind of exercise is particularly 
necessary, and cannot be too strongly recommended, both as the best means of 
acquiring facility in the employment of imitations, and also as a most useful 
preparation for the fugue, the composition of which will be rendered much easier 
by this means. Each exercise should begin with a few bars formed of the 
imitation in the accompanying parts, that a suitable point may be found for 
the entrance of the cantus Jirmus, and there should also be a few bars of free 
imitation between the strophes, for the same reason. 
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XXEBCISES OK THE EMPLOYMENT OF FBEE IMITATION IN THE ACCOMPANIMENT 

OF A GIVEN CHOBALE. 



In Three Parts. 
1. Chorale in Soprano — '^Ichdank dirscbon.'^ 
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2. Chorale in Alto — " Yom Himmel hoch." 
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3. Chorale in Bass — ** Ach Gott nnd Henr." 
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In Four Parts. 
4. Chorale in Soprano — " Ilerr ich habe misgehandelt" 
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5 Chorale in Alto — *^ Wit Ckrisitenleifct.'* 
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6. Chobalb in Alto — *' Grelobet seist du, Jesu Christ/ 
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7. Chorale m Tenor — *' Sti«f takk nichC 
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8. Chorale in Tenor — "' Herr Jesa Christ.^' 
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9. Chorale im Bass—'* Wena wir in hbchsten Nothen.* 
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For No. 1. 
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For No. 2. 
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For No. 6. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



OF THE CANON. 

The study of the canon need not necessarily precede that of the fngne, and indeed 
some teachers prefer that it should follow it ; the reasons for such an arrangement 
seem, howeveri to be based rather upon the traditions of earlier methods than upon 
any sound principle, and inasmuch as the canon belongs to the subject of Imitation 
generally, and moreover stands in a somewhat close relationship to the fugue, it 
will be better to take it into consideration at once. 

A canon is a composition in which the melodic progression of one part is 
accompanied throughout by a strict imitation of the same in another part or parts ; 
for example : — 



. Jegr i r 
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In this sense all those examples of strict imitation given in the preceding 
chapter, in which the imitation commenced before the conclusion of the model, 
may be said to be in the form of the canon. Like aU imitations, the second part 
of the cuion may either commence on the same degree of the scale as the first 
part, or on any other, and the imitation may be either above or below the model ; 
hence we find — 

Canons in the unison or octave 

„ 9, second above „ seventh below 
third 
fourth 
fifth 
sixth 
seventh 

Besides these varieties there are canons with repetition, also canons with 
inversion of the parts, and canons in two, three, four, or more parts. 
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Independently of the above-mentioned varietiesy we may divide canons in general 
into two principal classes, viz. : — 

Class A, — Canons in which the second part (or, if the canon be in more 
than two parts, the third or fourth parts) follows the first at a distance 
of one, two, or more bars, and leads at length to a perfect cadence or 
close* The length of the composition is immaterial. 

Class B* — Canons in which the first part completes the phrase (which in this 
description of canon is generally a complete musical idea or period) 
before the entrance of the second* The second part then coramences a 
strict imitation in the unison or octave, while the first partis continued 
in the form of a free accompaniment. The addition of a third or fourth 
part takes place in a similar manner. 

In the follovidng chapters both these classes of canons will receive full 
consideration. 
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CHAPTER III. 

OP THE CANON IN TWO PARTS. 

The Canon in two parts most frequently belongs to the first of the two classes 
mentioned in the foregoing chapter ; that is to say, the second part enters before 
the first part has completed the phrase (generally at a distance of not more than 
two bars). Example 23 is therefore an example of a two-part canon in the 
octave, to which, however, in order to avoid the peculiar effect caused by the 
second part being continued after the first has ceased, a/ree close must be added, 
somewhat as follows : — 

Free Clnse. 

I ». • r 
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The same cauon may also be arranged for repetition by the addition of a few 
notes to the end of the phrase, in place of the cadence, thus : — 




Under these circumstances it becomes what is termed a Perpetual Canon, which 
will, however^ require the addition of a cadence similar to Example 24, in order to 
biing it to a satisfactory termination. 

If the canon is constructed according to the principles of double counterpoint 
in the octave (which is the case in the above example), it may be repeated with 
inversion of parts. To effect this, it will be necessary to introduce a short phrase 
which may serve to counect the close of the imitation with the commencement of 
the subject in the second part, thus : — 

26 
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OS* THE CANON IN TWO PARTS. 



Inyersion. 
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' Connection. * 



Original Position. 




Similar repetitions and inversions will be possible in all canons, whether in the 
octave (as in the above example) or in any other interval, provided always the 
above-mentioned conditions are fulfilled. It will, therefore, be unnecessary to give 
further examples. 

The canon in the second generally causes a frequent crossing of the parts ; for 
example :— 








I 
On this account the interval of a ninth gives a better position to the parts : — 
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The rules already given with regard to modulations in strict imitation (see 
page 2) will also apply to the canon in the various intervals. Thus the second 
part in the above canon could not possibly give a y^trxct imitation of the first, as in 
that case the two parts would belong to dififerent keys ; for examole : — 
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Next to the nnison, or octave, the interval of a fifth above offers the most 
favourable conditions for strict imitation. 
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The above canon is perpetual, and being in double counterpoint may easily be 
arranged for repetition with inversion of parts. 

The construction of canons similar to the above will offer but little difficulty, 
and the following remarks will serve as a guide to the most practical method of 
procedure. 

A commencement having been made, and a convenient point found for the 
entrance of the second part (which point, it may be observed in passing, may be 
at any distance from the commencement), this latter proceeds with a strict 
imitation of the phrase as far as it has hitherto been carried by the first part ; for 
example : — 
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The first part must now form a counterpoint to the two notes contained in the 
third bar of the above example, which counterpoint is again imitated by the 
second part, thus : — 
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In this manner the whole canon is carried on as long as may be thought fit, 
and generally terminates with a free close (as in Example 24). The continuation 
and completion of the above canon is given in the following example : — 

Free Cloee. 

P , 1 i i I ' -' ' ' .-J ! ! J-.J , . J^l 




The canon being completed, it is not necessary to write it out in full, as in the 
foregoing examples. Very often one part only of a canon is written down, and th«> 
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point at which the second (third, or fourth) part enters is indicated hy means of 
the sign §. In this case it will also be necessary to express the interval at which 
the second part imitates the first. Thus, the canons given in Examples 27 
and 30 might have been written as follows : — 



Canon in the Second above. 




etc 



i 



Canon in the Fifth above. 
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The practical advantage to be derived from such exercises as the above is 
greatly increased when to the canon is added one or more accompanying parts. 

By accompanying parts must not be understood merely harmonic figures 
derived from fundamental chords, such as are often to be met with in instru- 
mental accompaniments, but rather parts which form a simple (plain or florid) 
countei*point to the canon, as in the next example : — 
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The canon is in the fifth below, and is contained in the two upper parts, the 
bass forming a free contrapuntal accompaniment. It will be observed that the 
canon itself no longer requires to be constructed according to the rules of two- 
part counterpoint, since any incompleteness in the harmonies can be rectified by 
the addition of the third or accompanying part. 
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The free accompaniment may also be in an upper or middle part. In the 
following example the soprano is free ; — 
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Here the canon is in the second, or, more correctly, in the ninth, and is 
contained in the two lower parts. In the following example the free accompani- 
ment is in the middle part : — 
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In the next example a canon in the soprano and alto is accompanied by two 
free parts, tenor and bass : — 
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Free Close. 




The accompanying parts mast be invented together with the canon, and must 
not be added to a canon which is already complete, as otherwise the unity of 
the whole would suffer. 
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Exercises in three and four parts, similar to Examples 85-88, have now to be 
written, and it will be necessary that the canon should lie between every couple of 
parts in turn. Jn the exercises in four parts, which are not to be attempted until 
after sufficient practice in three parts, the best order in which to employ the 
different pairs of voices for the canon is as follows : — soprano and alto, soprano 
and tenor, soprano and bass, then alto and tenor, alto and bass, and last of all, 
tenor and bass. The following is an example of the commencement of a canon 
in soprano and bass :— 
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The accompanying parts should not be too rich in ornamentation, lest the 
attention should be drawn away from the canon itself to the comparatively 
unimportant accompaniment; at the same time it will be observed that when 
both canon and accompaniment are written in notes of similar lengths, as in the 
above example, the canon is less prominent and important than when (as in 
Example 86) there is a considerable contrast between the rhythm of the canon and 
its accompaniment. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



OF THE CANON IN THREE AND FOUR PARTS. 



Thb difficulty of constracting a canon belonging to the first of the two classes 
mentioned on page 14, will be greatly increased by the addition of a third or fourth 
part. For, not only must the progression of the first part be such as to form 
a correct counterpoint to the imitation thereof in the second part, but both the 
first and second parts must proceed in such a manner as to form correct harmony 
with the same imitation when it appears in a third part, and so on. It will 
readily be seen that in such canons, although they are technically possible, the 
melodic progression of the parts is necessarily much constrained and fettered, 
and strictness of imitation is often purchased at the expense of all fireedom of 
invention. 

The following are examples of a canon in three parts, and of the commencement 
of one in four parts ; they will serve to show the manner in which such canons 
may be constructed, but they have no great practical value as exercises, and are 
therefore not to be reconmiended as such, at least at present. 



40. 




Free Close. 




41. 




etc. 
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In the above examples all the parts are at an equal distance from each 
other, but this is not necessarily the case : each part may imitate the first in a 
different interval^ if required. 

A more important, because more practical, description of canon in three or four 
parts is that described on page 14 under class B, the peculiarity of which consists in 
the mutual exchange of the parts of the canon by the various voices, so that the 
second voice sings the phrase which has already been completed by the first voice, 
and so on. Canons of this description have a real artistic value, and are often to 
be met with in operas (for example, in Beethoven's '^ Fidelio ") and other 
compositions for voices. 

As has already been explained, the first part, on which the whole canon 
is constructed, is usually a complete musical phrase, or period, such for instance 
as the following : — 




If to this phrase we add a second part, we have a simple two-part phrase, 
bearing apparently no resemblance to a canon ; for example : — 





If, however, instead of the last bar of Example 42 we add the following short 
phrase, as a continuation of the upper part — 




^^m 



we have, as it were, a connecting Unk by which the conclusion of Example 42 may 
be joined to the commencement of the lower part of Example 43. We have now 
the materials for a two-part canon of the second class, the imitation of which 
consists in the second voice singing the original phrase (Example 42) after it has 
been completed by the first voice ; this latter meanwhile proceeding by means of 
the connecting link (Example 44) to the lower part of Example 43. 
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The continuation of the canon from the seventh bar of Example 42 will there- 
fore be as follows : — 

it±=t 
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Imitation of Leading Fart. 
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Of coarse snch a canon as the above maybe repeated at pleasure, each repetition 
causing an exchange of the leading part and its accompanying counterpoint between 
the two voices. It may also be readily arranged for three voices by the addition 
of a third part, as follows : — 
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Free CloBe. 

1 r 




Here the second voice commences the leading phrase as soon as the first voice 
has reached the ninth bar, and the third voice begins when the second voice has 
arrived at the same point ; the first voice meanwhile, having completed the middle 
part of the example, passes on to the lowest part at the same moment that the 
third voice commences the upper and the second voice the middle part.^ 

The essential points of difference between such canons as the above, and those 

* If the above canon be written out according to the system explained on pp. 17 and 18, its 
resemblance to the canons of the first class will become evident, as it will now consist of one con- 
tinnons phrase, the entrance of the second and third voices being indicated in the usual way. 
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belonging to the first class, are, firstly, that they are inTariably in the snison (or 
octave), and secondly, that the entrance of the second voice does not take place until 
a much later period than with canons of the first class. 

In the above examples, three voices of the same kind have been taken for 
granted (for instance, three sopranos, three tenors, etc.)» hence the canon is always 
in the unison. If, however, voices of different compass are employed, such as two 
sopranos and one tenor, or two tenors and one soprano, an inversion of the parts 
will take place with each repetition, since one of the three voices will begin each 
part an octave higher or an octave lower than the other two, and the canon must be 
constructed according to the principles of double counterpoint in the octave, in order 
to allow of such inversion. For example, if the first voice be soprano and the 
second tenor, the parts on the entrance of the second voice will stand as 
follows: — 



47. ^^^g 




And if the third voice be soprano, the following will be the position of the parts 

at the moment of its entrance : — 
3rd voice. 

-g - .-f — f 
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etc. 




If three voices of different compass be employed, as for instance soprano, tenor, 
and bass, each voice may begin the original phrase in a different octave, and thus 
produce the following inversions : — 
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In the above example, the position shown at a is that in which the parts will 
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stand on the third entrance of the subject, immediately after its completion by 
soprano and tenor ; that at h is the position eight bars later, when the soprano, 
haying arrived at the end of the second of the two accompanying parts, proceeds tu 
repeat the leading subject ; and that at c is the combination which will take place 
when the tenor has reached the same point. Eight bars later still the bass will 
have finished the third part of the canon, and the whole may be brought to an end 
by the free close (the last bar of Example 46) ; or if the canon is continued beyond 
this point, the bass will recommence the leading subject, and the position of the 
parts will again be as at a. For these various inversions to be possible, it is 
necessary that the canon should be written according to the laws of triple counter- 
point ; and a similar canon for four mixed voices would require to be in quadruple 
counterpoint. Such work is as a rule far too difficult for the beginner ; nevertheless, 
to those who possess a special aptitude for exercises of the kind, the construction 
of canons in three parts for mixed voices may be recommended as a useful 
preparatory exercise to the study of the fugue with three subjects. 
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CHAPTEK V. 



OF VARIOUS OTHER DESCRIPTIONS OF CANONS. 



THE DOUBLE CANON. 

The double canon is a combination of two canons in different voices. As each 
canon must consist of at least two parts, the whole composition will be in not less 
than fo'ir. 

There are two kinds of double canons, namely, those in which two actual 
independent canons, each of two parts, are combined, and those in which a two- 
part phrase haying been completed by the first two voices is exactly repeated by 
the other two (generally in the octave), while the first pair of voices proceed with 
an a3companiment, to be afterwards imitated in like manner. The following is an 
example of the first kind of double canon : — 



50. 




Here we have a combination of two canons, both in the fifth below ; the one 
being between soprano and bass, and the other between alto and tenor. The 
composition of double canons of this kind is not easy, but it is less difficult than 
that of the pure four-part canon described on page 21. 

The construction of the other kind of double canon mentioned above, depends 
entirely on the invention of a short four-part phrase, in which each pair of 
parts — the two upper and the two lower — forms a satisfactory two-part progression 
by itself, and is, moreover, capable of being inverted as against the other pair. In 
addition to this, the whole passage must be adapted for repetition. These 
conditions are fulfilled in the following example : — 



51. 
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Such a passage having been constructed, thexanon may commence with either 
the upper or the lower pair of parts ; for example : — 





The canon commences in soprano and alto with the upper pair of parts of 
Example 51 ; and while these are being imitated by the tenor and bass, the two 
lower parts of Example 51 are given to the soprano and alto (of course an octave 
higher). Bars 8 and 4 of the example are therefore the inversion, and bars 5 and 6 
the original position of Example 51 ; and so the canon may be repeated ad libitum, 
a free close being added to bring it to a conclusion. The original passage from 
which a canon of this kind is constructed may be of any convenient length, provided 
the conditions of inversion are observed, and care taken that the end of each of the 
separate two-part progressions of which it is composed shall lead naturally into the 
commencement of the other. 



THE CANON IN CONTRAEY MOTION. 

The canon in contrary motion is constructed on the same principle as imitation 
in contrary motion ; and, after the explanation already given, will present but little 
difficulty. The interval chosen for the second part should be one which will allow 
of a strict imitation* (See page 5.) The following is an example : — 




etc. 
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THE CANON BY AUGMENTATION. 

Here, as in the imitation by angmentation, the second part is written in notes 
of greater value than those of the first : — 







:etc. 
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In this description of canon the first part will always be so far in advance of 
the second (the distance between them necessarily increasing with every bar), that 
it will not be possible for the second part to imitate the whole of the first. In 
order to terminate the canon, the second part must break off the imitation at a 
convenient point, and either lead at once to a free close, or, if the canon be in 
double counterpoint, to a repetition with inversion of parts.* The canon by 
diminution is clearly impossible, since the leading part would be immediately over- 
taken by the imitation, which would then have nothing left to imitate. 

Although such modifications of a subject as augmentation and diminution are of 
value in the construction of the fugue, the characteristic tendency -of which is 
to amplify and develope its subjects in every direction, they are undoubtedly 
opposed to the true nature of the canon ; and their employment in it becomes little 
else than in^^enious trickery, and has little or nothing to do with real artistic 
performance. Nevertheless, although the intrinsic value of compositions of the 
kind may be small, their construction forms an intellectual pastime for those for 
whom such work possesses an attraction. On this account a brief description of 
a few other irregular kinds of canons may follow here. 



THE CIRCULAR CANON. 
This consists of a phrase which, being given out by a single part, modulates 
before the appearance of the second part into some foreign key. The second part 
then enters in the new key, and modulates in its turn into that key which bears 
the same relation to it that the second key did to the original. In like manner 
the third and fourth parts enter, each new part making a modulation of the same 
nature as the first. The result is a circle of keys, leading at length to a 
termination in the original key : — 
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* An example of a canon of this kind may be found in BmclC&^^Kunst der Fuqe.^* (Contrapunctus VII,) 
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The canon may be continued at pleasure until the circle of keys is completed ; 
but, in order that the various inversions which arise may be possible, it is necessary 
that it should be written in quadruple counterpoint. 



THE RETROGRADE CANON. 

In the retrograde canon a melodic phrase is imitated, or rather accompanied, 
by the same phrase reversed or read backwards. The construction of this kind 
of canon is very simple ; the principal rule to be observed being the avoidance 
of all dotted and tied notes, since they would interfere with the rhythm of the 
phrase when read in the contrary direction. 

The following two-part phrase — 
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will present no incorrect progression if reversed, thus : — 

4 I .I J J ^ , J — ^—4 





In order to give to the above phrase the form of a retrograde canon, we have 
only to write in one line the upper part of Example 56, followed by the lower part 
of Example 57, at the end of which we place the reversed clef (the distinctive sign 
of the retrograde canon) thus : — 
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In the performance of the above canon the two parts commence at the same 
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iDoment, but at the opposite ends of the line, which is to be read in contrary 
directions. 

The retrograde canon has also been named the hoking-glasa canon, from the 
fact that, if held before a Iooking-glasS| the reflection will give the second part or 
accompaniment to the written phrase 



THE PUZZLE CANON. 

This may belong to any of the various classes of canons already mentioned. 
The puzzle does not consist in the construction of the canon, but merely in the 
manner of writing it down. If, for instance, Example 58 were written without the 



lign m), 



sign (p), or any explanation, it would become a puzzle canon, the problem being 

to discover that it was intended as a retrograde canon. 

In like manner, the canon in three parts given in Example 40, becomes a 
puzzle canon if written down as follows : — 
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Here the puzzle is to find out the points for the entrance of the second and 
third parts. The intervale at which they enter are indicated by means of the 
three clefs at the commencement (the unusual position of the C clef on the second 
line being necessary in order to make the same notation available for the second 
part). Without this assistance the solution of the problem would be extremely 
difficult, if not impossible. The order in which the parts follow each other 
remains, however, still to be discovered, as well as the points at which they enter, 
the clefs having been purposely placed in a different order to that of the voices 
they represent. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OF THE EMPLOYMENT OF THE CANON IN PRACTICAL 

STUDIES. 

The practical usefulness of the canon in contrapuntal studies becomes greatly 
increased, when with that strictness and adherence to rule which is an essential 
characteristic of the canon, is combined the construction oi free accompanying 
parts, as described on page 18, which give play to the powers of musical invention, 
and at the same time render the studies more interesting. Of the various studies 
of this kind, perhaps the most valuable, and at the same time the most interesting, 
is the combination of the canon with the Chorale. This exercise is of two 
kinds : firstly, the chorale itself may be arranged as a canon, and accompanied 
by one or more free parts ; and secondly, the simple chorale may be accom- 
panied by a canon in two or more parts. These two forms of study shall now 
receive consideration. 



THE CHORALE AS CANON. 

In the employment of the chorale as a canon, the first step must be to find the 
ppint and the interval at which the second part may make its entrance. It will be 
observed that not every chorale will admit of being arranged as a canon, and even 
in those which are suitable for the purpose, certain slight modifications and 
alterations will from time to time be required. 
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The chorale, ** Haupt voll Blut und Wunden,^* as will be seen from the 
above example, allows a strict imitation of the first strophe in the fifth below. The 
interval being thus determined, must be adhered to throughout the whole chorale ; 
the point of entrance of the imitation may, however, if required, vary with each 
succeeding strophe. Thus in the second strophe the second part follows the first 
in the same interval, but at a greater distance. 
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In commencing the construction of such a canon, it must be borne in mind that 
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since it is not intended to remain in two parts, but is to be supplemented by the 
addition of accompanying parts, many progressions and intervals which would be 
harmonically incorrect in two-part writing (for instance, two consecutive fourths), 
may be rendered strictly correct by the judicious addition of a free part or parts, 
and are therefore allowable. (See p. 18.) If any strophe of a chorale cannot in any 
way be arranged as a canon, the difficulty may in most cases be overcome by the 
rhythmical alteration of some note or notes of either the leading part or the 
imitation ; such, for example, as the lengthening of some note, or the addition of 
a dot to a note, and the consequent shortening of the next following. 

With regard to the strictness of the imitation, the remarks on page 16 will also 
have their application here. Hence a strict imitation throughout will only be 
possible, or at least advisable, when the canon is in the unison or octave. The 
following is an example of the treatment in canon of the first strophe of the above 
chorale, accompanied by two free lower parts : — 
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The exercises with the same canon may be varied to a considerable extent ; for 
example, the canon may be in the lower parts with a free accompaniment in an 
upper part, as in the following example, which is in the form of a trio for two 
manuals and pedal : — 
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A chorale often lends itself more readily to the formation of a canon if the 
rhythm is changed from common to triple time, as there are then better oppor* 
tonities for lengthening or shortening some of the notes, as is often necessary. 
Thus, the following chorale, " Dir^ dir Jehovah ^^ — 
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if written in triple time, will readily form a canon in the octaye, by the help of 
a slight rhythmic alteration at the end of the first strophe. 
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The following is an example of the treatment of the above canon as a trio 
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for organ, thd canon being in the extreme parts and the free accompaniment 
in the middle :— 
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The free bass between the strophes of the above example (and of Example 68) 
was introduced in order to fill up and complete the harmony. If such a composi- 
tion as the above be intended for the organ, it will be easy to render the canon 
prominent by means of a judicious arrangement of the stops. 
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With the view of awakening an interest in studies of this kind, which to the 
earnest student are equally agreeable and beneficial, one more example of the 
treatment of the chorale as canon shall follow, in this case with accompaniment 
of two free parts* Here the canon is between soprano and bass in the fourth 
below, the imitation being strict. At the end of the second strophe an increase 
in the value of two of the notes is necessary for the formation of the canon : — 
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THE CHORALE ACCOMPANIED BY THE CANON. 

This, the second of the two kinds of study recommended on page 31, is far 
more difficult than the class of exercises which haye just been described. Here 
the chorale itself is employed as cantus Jirmus, and is accompanied by a canon 
in two or more added parts. The difficulty lies in the threefold relation which 
the first or leading part of the canon must bear to the other parts ; namely, in 
the first place to those notes of the chorale which it actually accompanies, then 
to the succeeding notes of the chorale, to which it will afterwards form the 
accompaniment when it appears in the imitating part, and lastly to the second 
part of the canon itself. Thus, in the following example, the first bar and a half 
of the leading part of the canon, which commences in the bass, must be 

F 2 
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constructed with reference not only to the first three notes of the chorale, which 
they actually accompany, hut also to the thurd, fourth, and fifth notes, which (in 
the form of imitation) they will have to accompany hereafter. In like manner, 
the leading part of the canon in the next following bar must bear a harmonic 
relation at once to the imitation which accompanies it, and to the notes contained 
in both the third and fourth bars of the chorale, and so on. 
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The melodic progressions in such exercises as the above are necessarily very 
constrained ; nevertheless, a wide field remains open for the operation of artistic 
feeling and musical invention. 

If the chorale be written in notes of longer duration in proportion to the notes 
of the canon, the latter will gain a certain freedom of melodic progression ; the 
whole composition will, however, become somewhat protracted; for example.: — 
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The foregoing examples will suffice as a guide to the most practical and useful 
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descriptions of studies in the form of the canon. To the student who would puisue 
the subject still farther, the study of most of Bach's '* Choralvorspiele^^ for the 
organ may be recommended. They contain examples of canons of the most varied 
descriptions, and will serve at the same time to show the artistic freedom with which 
the master moves and works, even within the Umits of the strictest and most 
constrained forms. Indeed, the idea that strictness of rule and form can 
fetter and coerce real genius can only be entertained by those who lack the 
necessary power, courage, and endurance to achieve that which mvst be achieved, 
if success in any form of art is to be thought of. The ignorant and the half- 
learned may pretend to despise all such strict forms of composition as canon and 
fugue, for their own attempts would assuredly fail by reason of their own weak- 
nesses ; but the master feels himself free in and through all, for the movements of 
genius are as little shackled by strict rules as the imagination of the poet by the 
laws of grammatical speech. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

OF THE FUGUE— THE SUBJECT. 

A Fugue is a composition in eonirapnntal form, the principal contents of which 
consist of one, two, or more suhjects, employed in all the parts or voices with 
eqnal importancOi in the manner of imitations, according to certain fixed rales 
and principles. 

These roles are in no respect more arbitrary than those which goyem the 
construction of other kinds of compositions, but have been discovered and fixed 
from time to time, and are founded in the essential nature of the thing. They 
express the distinguishing characteristic of the fugue, which is, in general terms, 
that a suitable subject or theme shall appear in each part or voice, in imitation, 
one part following another, and their application in the manifold employment of 
the material to be used, equally prevents superfluity and meagreness. 

Whether the composition of the fugue be regarded as the end or merely the 
means, in other words, whether it be the intention of the student to compose fugues 
in the future or not, the study and diligent practice of fugue-writing remains the best 
and surest means of acquiring ease and certainty in the development of musical 
ideas, and in the management of polyphonic progressions ; and it will assuredly 
never fall into disuse, so long as music remains a part of true art, and is not so far 
corrupted by fashion as to lose in inner worth as much as it gains in outer qualities, 
such as effects of sound and colour. 

Before the student can proceed to the composition of even the simplest fugue, 
an accurate knowledge is required of its component parts. These are the Subject, 
the Answeb, the Countebsubjeot, the Episode, and the Stbetto. Each of these 
shall now receive full consideration. 

The subject of a fugue is a short musical sentence or phrase, which to be 
suitable for its purpose must be precise, easily intelligible, complete in itself, 
singable, and adapted for contrapuntal treatment. 

The actual invention of a musical theme, whether for a fugue or of any other 
kind, cannot be taught by precept, but must ever remain a matter of talent and 
inspiration, and of artistic experience strengthened by the study of existing models. 
Nevertheless, it will be well to examine the above-mentioned characteristics of the 
fugue-subject somewhat more closely, and in particular to point out the differences 
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which exist between the snbjects of fugues and those of other kinds of 
compositions. 

In the first place the fugne-snbject mnst be »hort, in order that it may be 
readily recognized wherever it appears. It is tnie that in the models which lie 
before ns we find a considerable diversity in this respect, subjects varying from 
short phrases of two bars to extended and elaborate passages ; for example : — 
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As a rule the subjects of Bach's fugues (from which the above examples are 
taken) are short, and although a few have more extended subjects (such as 
Example 70 d)^ they generally consist of sequences or repetitions of short phrases, 
and are therefore not the less intelligible on account of their length. After Bach 
there came a time in which the development of the fugue-subject was carried to a 
disproportionate excess, such as would be totally unacceptable to the more artistic 
feeling of the present day. 

Two, four, or six bars, aoc(Hrding to the nature of the contents, for this alone 
can decide, will be sufficient for the length of a subject. If eight bars are used, 
there will be a danger of the subject becoming what is known in composition as a 
strain or period, and this is unfavourable to the construction of the fugue. On 
this account subjects of even four bars are not good if they fall readily into two 
halves ; as in the following examples : — 




The fulfilment of the next condition, that the subject shall be easily intelligible, 
depends upon its contents being suitable both from a melodic and harmonic point of 
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view. Each is dependent upon the other ; for that melody will be most intelligible 

whose inner natural harmony is most readily perceptible^ while at the same time 

the harmonic significance of a subject can only be recognized through the melodic 

progressions. 

In this respect, howevery it is possible to go too far ; since if perspicuity of 

melody and harmony be made of the first importance, the subjects are likely to be 

weak and deficient in character. There are fugue-subjects to which it would be 

difiScult to imagine a natural harmony, and which yet, by reason of their boldness 

and character, are well adapted for the working out of the fugue, and such subjects 

are in fact especially attractive to the skilfal composer. That this is the case 

will be seen by comparing the following subjects with their workings out in Bach's 

" WeU'tempered Clavier** : — 

Vol. I. No. 12. . 
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Vd. I. No. 24. 
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That the fugue«subject may be complete in itself \i should end with either a 

cadence or a semi-cadence, thus: — 

a. ^*-^ h, 
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In some cases the subject does not definitely end with its cadence, but passes on 
into the countersubject, as the accompaniment to the imitating part is called. 
For example : — 








I f ^ 

In snch examplea it is sometimes difficult to tell the exact point at which the 
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subject ends, but it can usnally be discovered by examining it when it reappears 
in the other parts. 

The fugue-subject should be precise And full of character ; and to this end it 
must have a bold and decided rhythm, and its movement must not be exclusively 
or even chiefly diatonic, but must include leaps of moderate extent. In this 
respect, as in all others, the fugues of Bach form an unsurpassable standard, and 
cannot be too carefully studied. 

That a fugue-subject should be singable is of course a condition of primary im- 
portance in a fague intended for voices, but it is also to some extent a requisite in 
instrumental fugues ; for the intelligibility of a melody depends to a great extent 
upon its being singable. But if a subject possesses other characteristic qualities 
which make it suitable for a fugue, it is not necessary in the case of instrumental 
fugues to lay too great stress on this point. 

Since the construction of the fugue is purely contrapuntal, it is a matter of course 
that the subject should be, above all, adapted for contrapuntal treatment. How to 
construct a melody which shall be so adapted is in truth not easier to describe, than 
it is to say in definite terms what a melody actually is. But it will be sufficiently 
obvious to the student that not every melody, however great its musical value 
may be, is suited for contrapuntal treatment, and the same is true of fugue-subjects. 
Simple, bold themes, which express much with few notes, are the most suitable 
for fugue-subjects ; while sweet tuneful melodies usually resist all endeavours to 
employ them in contrapuntal work. 

Besides possessing as far as possible the qualities enumerated above, the fugue- 
subject must belong to a distinct key — for although proper modulations are not 
excluded, the tonality must never be allowed to be vague — ^and it must not be of too 
great a compass. 

As a rule, the compass of an octave should not be exceeded, or the contrapuntal 
working will proceed with difficulty, owing to the tendency of the parts to cross each 
other. Nevertheless, with regard to this, as to all similar rules, cases will occur 
in which exceptions may be admissible. 

Although, as has already been remarked, the endeavour to lay down rules for 
the actual invention of a musical theme of any description would be in vain, it is not 
intended on that account to exclude the composition of fugue-subjects as an exercise. 
On the contrary, such an exercise is highly practical and necessary, in order to prove 
and develope the powers in this direction. 

In the composition of fugue-subjects, due regard must be had to the various 
essential qualities already described, but with the reservation that it is not 
necessary for them all to be present in a single theme, as this would not be 
always possible, and if striven for would fetter tlie imagination too much» In this 
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particular only the actnal teacliings of a master can avail, who by the exercise of a 
strict critical faculty can point out defects, and where it is possible show how 
they may be remedied. The student must on no account allow himself to be 
discouraged by want of success at first, but must strive to kindle anew the spark of 
artistic invention. When by means of his own endeavours it has been fanned to a 
flame, its light will shine far more brightly than if the result had been attained by 
mechanical and artificial means, while lacking all inner musical vitality. 

The subject of a fugue, although short, should never appear feeble and empty. 
In the few notes of Example 70 a and 5, lies more meaning than in the long 
tamely-gliding sequences of certain fugue-subjects of a listless period of the last 
century. Before all things, we have to be on our guard against tediousness ; the 
subject must be melodious, and instinct with a lively rhythm; the much-used 
progressions of fourths and fifths, if not entirely avoided, should only be employed 
with great caution. At the same time it will not be wise at the present stage of 
Dvotrress to fix the standard of requirements for the fugue-subject too high, and so 
i(i Tail into hypercriticism, since we have at present to do less with the production 
of actual works of art than with the working of exercises which shall enable us to 
produce them in the future* 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OF THE ANSWER. 

An ordinary fngne begins with the subject given out by a single part, and this is 
followed by an imitation of the same in a second part. This imitation is called 
the Answer. 

The answer is a strict imitation (within certain limits) of the subject in the 
fifth above or fourth below. The choice of the interval of the fifth for the 
imitation is accounted for by the necessity for contrast, and at the same time for 
close connection and dependence between the subject and answer. The two 
phrases bear to each other somewhat the same relation as the two halves of a 
musical period; and although in the period the second phrase is seldom an 
imitation of the first, yet it may be said to be an answer to it in much the same 
sense as the answer of a fugue-subject. 

An imitation in the unison or octave would be simply a repetition of the subject, 
and would present no contrast^ and even imitations in other intervals which might 
be introduced would never express the required contrast so precisely as that in 
the fifth, while some intervals would be whoUy unavailable for the purpose, as they 
would bring about a transposition of the subject which would give it an entirely 
false significance. 

The imitation is as a rule strict, both as regards the general name of the 
interval and its particular kind ; and it is especially necessary that the semitones 
of the subject should be answered by corresponding semitones in the imitation. 
Nevertheless a certain relationship, which it is necessary should exist between the 
subject and its answer, exercises a controlling influence over the strictness of the 
imitation, and demands in certain cases a complete alteration of some of the 
intervals. 

These exceptions and alterations have not been arbitrarily introduced, but 
allow themselves to be referred to very definite priuisiples. It was perceived at a 
very early period that a strict transposition of the subject a fifth higher, that is, 
into the key of the dominant, would in many cases entirely destroy the intimate 
connection which should exist between^ the subject an.d. its answer, and would 
render the latter too independent.. 
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The law of unity of tonality, which demands that whenever a subject passes to 
the dominant it shall be answered by a return to the tonic, is the principle which 
governs the deviations from strict imitation in the answer of the fugue. The 
means of preserving the unity of key or tonality depend on the harmonic relation 
to each other of the three principal chords of the scale — ^the chords of the tonic, 
dominant, and subdominant. This relation arises from the fact that the roots 
of the chords of tonic and dominant are identical with the fifths of the chords 
of subdominant and tonic, and is best expressed by placing together the roots of 
the respective chords, and also their thirds, as follows : — 

F— C— G, and A— E— B. 



From the above arrangement we learn that F bears a harmonic relation to C, 
though not to G ; that G is also related to G but not to F ; and that C bears a 
relation to both F and G. Similar relations exist between the thirds of the 
chords : A being related to £, B also to £, and £ to both B and A. 

These relations are observed in the construction of the answer in the fugue ; 
and accordingly F will be answered by C, G likewise by C, and C by either G or 
F ; and so with the thirds, A will be answered by £, B also by E, and E by either 
B or A. 

Since, however, the imitation is in the fifth, and its tendency is consequently 
always towards the dominant, the last-named answer in each case, that of G by F, 
and of £ by A, which tend in the direction of the subdominant, will only be 
employed when the imitation makes a return to the tonic, in answer to a modula- 
tion of the subject into the dominant. (See Example 81, page 47.) 

This first principle of the relationship to each other of the roots and thirds of 
the chief chords being established, the construction of an answer to a subject 
which is free from modulation would be easy, if it were not that scarcely any 
subject, even the most simple, can be answered without some slight departure from 
regularity, caused generally by melodic reasons. These exceptions must now 
receive consideration. 

If we examine the foUowing subjects with their answers— 
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we find the general principle fully observed, but yet with certain exceptiong. In 
the first place G, the last note of the first bar of Example 75 a, is answered with 
D instead of C. The reason of this • is that G forms a diatonic passing-note 
between F and A in the subject, and the melodic progression would suffer too 
great an alteration if it were answered strictly according to rule, thus — 
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The same reason lies at the root of a similar exception in the answering of the 
G in the second bar of Example 75 c. 

A similar deviation from rule in the second bar of Example 75 by has a 
harmonic as well as a melodic ground. In the subject the downward progression 
of the fourth G — D, clearly indicates the chord of the dominant as its natural 
harmony, and as this must be reproduced in the answer (in the form of the 
dominant harmony of G, namely D — Fit — ^A), it is necessary that the progression 
of a fourth should be preserved. Besides this the melody requires it, as will be 
at once perceived if it be compared with the following : — 
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In Example 75 c, we find another exception to the rule — B in the subject 
receives Ftt in the answer instead of E. This change is always necessary when 
the B appears as leading-note and passes into the tonic C; as under these 
circumstances it is necessary that the answer should close in the dominant, and 
for this purpose the leading-note, F$, is required. 

In treating the seventh degree of the scale, it is moreover necessary to 
distinguish between its use as an essential note of the harmony, and as a melodic 
auxiliary note. Thus in the next example, at a, it is a harmonic note (though 
not leading-note), and it will therefore be answered in regular fashion by E, while 
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at b it appears as an auxiliary note, and the melodic progression can only be 
preserved by the use of Fit as its answer : — 
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Auxiliary notes of this kind are often answered irregularly ; thus the subject 
of a fugue by Bach^ with its answer, is as follows : — 




Here the note B in the answer does not at all correspond to the F in the 
subject; B|^ would have been more exact. Since, however, B|^ would have caused a 
modulation, and would have been clearly impossible in this place, it might have 
been supposed that the second note of the subject was incorrectly written, and 
should have been F)(, did we not know that Bach preferred, and in most cases 
employed, an auxiliary note a whole tone below its principal note, instead of a 
semitone. (See " Treatise on Counterpoint," page 37.) 

In the next example other circumstances affect the answer of the note B. 
Here it is undoubtedly a harmonic note, but since the subject afterwards modu- 
lates into F major by means of B|;^, the answer (being an imitation in the fifth) 
must make a corresponding modulation into 0, and tHs is oniy possible by the 
help of F, as answer to the B|7. For this reason the temporary modulation of the 
answer towards G, by means of Fjt, is a necessity, that the return to C may take 
place in the sequel. This example touches the question of subjects which modu- 
late, which will have to be considered later : — 
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We have still to speak of the proper mode of answering the note D, which 
belongs to the scale, but which has not yet been specially noticed. It occurs in 
Example 75 a at the end of the second bar, and also at b and d in the first and 
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second bars. In all these cases its natural accompanying harmony is the chord 
of G, in which it forms the fifth ; and the fact that it is everywhere answered by 
A, which has hitherto been spoken of as a third, might appear irreconcilable with 
role. The truth is, however, that the A by which it is answered is not a third at 
all, but a fifth ; for the harmony upon which the answer at that particular point 
is founded must be the dominant harmony of G (D — Ftt — A), in answer to the 
'dominant of C, and in this harmony A is the fifth. 

In the practical exercises on the construction of the answer it is necessary to 
classify the subjects in two divisions — those which do not modulate, but close in 
the key of the tonic, and those which leave the original key, and close in the 
dominant. 

Transitory modulations, such as Example 80, and semicadences, such as 
Example 75d, need not be taken into account, as they only afiiect the answer 
momentarily. 

All the subjects hitherto considered belong to the first class ; those of the 
second class must now be examined more closely, since it is in the answers to 
such subjects that the majority of exceptions to a strict imitation occur.* 

The rule for answering a subject of the second class is as follows : — When a 
subject modulates into the dominant, the answer must begin in the dominant and 
modulate back to the tonic. In carrying out this rule, it is necessary to determine 
the point at which the return to the tonic should take place, for its exact position 
may in some cases vary considerably. This will be best shown by examples. 



81. 




Here the return is efiected by means of A, the third of the subdominant, in the 
second bar of the answer. It has already been stated on page 44 that in the case 
of a return of the answer to the tonic, E would be answered by A (instead of B), 
and C by F (instead of G). Each of these answers is seen in the above example, 
that of E in the second bar and C in the third ; and there are also two other notes, 
the answer to which is affected by the fact of the modulation. These are A and 
D, which appear in the subject as fifth and root of the chord of D (the dominant 
of G), and are accordingly answered by D and G, the fifth and root of the 

* Of the forty-eight fugues of Bach's '* Well-tempered Clavier,^ thirty-eight belong to the first 
of these two classes, and ten to the second. 
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dominant harmony of G. The one new note which occurs in the subject, Ft, being 
the leading note of O, naturally requires B, the leading note of C, as its answer. 

If in constructing the answer of Example 81 the moment of returning to the 
tonic were delayed, by answering the E of the subject with B, as in Example 82 a, 
the chord of G would be heard through two half bars, and the harmonic variety of 
the theme would be lost. Still worse would be the answer constructed as at b ; 
for the E in the second bar would haye the signification of a root, and would 
entirely alter the character of the subject : — 
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In the next example we have two subjects which have much similarity in their 
general construction, but which nevertheless require different answers : — 



83. 




In the first of the above examples we find B answered by E, in the second 
by FK. In the first case the return to the tonic takes place in the second bar, in 
the second not until the close. The first answer could not possibly have been 
otherwise ; the second, however, might be made to resemble the other more closely, 
thus : — 




But the answer given in Example 83 h is decidedly better ; both because there 
the diatonic progression of the subject is imitated without alteration, and also 
because the subject itself does not modulate into G major until the end of the 
third bar, and there is therefore no necessity for the answer to return to the tonic 
earlier. 
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In the above example the B of the subject is properly answered by Fft instead 
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of E| for E would bring about a modulation into tbe subdominant, and this is 
always to be carefully avoided, as the only proper answer to the tonic is tbe 
dominant. Thus the first of the following answers would be incon*ect : — 
Subject. Incorrect answer. 
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That occasicmal exceptions to this rule exist, may be seen from the following 
subject of a fugue by Bach, which, owing to its peculiar form, it would have been 
next to impossible to answer otherwise : — 
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It should, howeyer, be observed that the above example is one of but few excep- 
tions, and that the rule that the answer should never be constructed in the key of 
the subdominant is a thoroughly sound one. 

The only remark called for by the subject of the next example is, that the A in 
the third bar is distinctly a fifth, and not a third, and it has therefore to be 
answered by D, as fifth of G, instead of by E : — 
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If, however, the above subject had had F$ in the third bar instead of F, which 
would be an improvement, the answer would have been as follows, the A in the 
second bar being then treated as a fifth as well as that in the third : — 
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It will now be well to sum up the rules and exceptions so far as we are 
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acquainted with them. We have seen that while the correct answer to each note 
of the suhject usually depends on the relation which it bears to one of the three 
principal chords of the scale, as either root, third, or fifth, exceptions to regularity 
are caused in some cases by the fact of the answer making a return modulation 
from dominant to tonic, and in others by the necessity for preserving the melodic 
progressions of the subject. The proper answer to the note Ft, as leading note in 
G major, has already been spoken of (see Example 81) ; as also of Bjr, as modulating 
note into F major (see Example 80). To these it should now be added that if D 
occurs in the subject as third of the chord of B!7, in the course of a modulation 
into F, its proper answer will be A, and the results of our investigations may 
then be summed up in the following table : — 

G . • • • . is answered by G or F 



D 

D (as third of B» 
E . . . . . 

F 

FS . . . . . 
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A (as fifth of D) 
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B (as leading note) 
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A or G 
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C or D 
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The only chromatic alterations which are required for the simple modulations 
proper to a fugue-subject are those included in the foregoing table. Other chromatic 
changes will have the character of auxiliary notes, and as melodic progressions will 
be exactly retained in the answer ; for example :— 
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It will here be readily seen that all the chromatic progressions of the subject 
are preservod in the answer. The alteration of the strict imitation in the third bar 
of the first example requires no explanation, as it is clear that the answer could not 
be constructed thus : — 



91.^^^ 



;t 



3 



E 



For, apart from the total perversion of meaning of the fourth bar, the necessary 
return to the tonic would not be so ($learly effected as in Example 90 a. The same 
remarks apply to the fourth bar of Example 90 b, which if it were answered thus — 

tr 



82.^^^ 



t 



± 



-a>- 



t 



t.' 



would forego the advantage of employing the subdominant F, a note which is 
always of great service in effecting the return modulation of an answer. 

The following is an example of the use of chromatic progressions, which dues 
not require any special explanation : — 



93. 




But that difficulties may occasionally arise in the answering of chromatic pro- 
gressions will be seen by the following example :— 



94, ^ -^ ^ 



t 



:s± 



t 



^- 



t 



2i 




If the answer to this subject be constructed as in Example 95 a, the particular 
character of J;he A in the second bar, which is that of a third, wiU be totally lost, for 
the D which answers it has the nature of a root ; while the commencement shown 
at h, with its augmented second, is quite out of the question : — 



95. <ffv. - f^ Y - 



h. 



nJ 



t 



± 



3 



T^' 



M: 



t 



T3L. 



t 



In this case we have no resource but to break the first rule of fugue- writing, 
and answer the first G of the subject with D instead of C ; thus : — 



96. 



1 



^^3^ 



fcg i r^ 



z± 



?= 



t 



p 



± 



t 



-<^ :i 
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Although this kind of answer is antagonistic to the proper character of the fogae, 
there are cases in which it is required ; for instance, if the subject begins with the 
notes of a complete chord it will be better that the commencement of the answer 
should represent a complete chord likewise ; for example : — 



Subject. 



Answer. 



Not thus. 




In the same way the answer to Bach's fugue in G minor for the organ is as 

follows : — 

Subject. Answer. 

08. g^^^" 



t 




In former times a distinction was made between two kinds of fugneSy called 
Tonal Fugues and Heal Fugues. In fugues of the first kind the answer was con- 
structed according to the principles laid down in this chapter ; while in the latter 
kind the imitation was strictly in the fifth throughout, with the exception of a 
change sometimes made at the end for the sake of closing on tHe tonic ; for 

example : — 

Subject. Tonal answer. Real answer. 



98. 



rit'i J J J 



^ 



t 



^^P 



i 



Subject. 



Tonal answer. 



Real answer. 



cy 



E 



T 



T 



+ 



T^- 



t 



1^ 



1 



The Real Fugue is now very rarely written ; and indeed to the ear which is 
accustomed to the close relationship between subject and answer, which is brought 
about by the correspondence of tonic and dominant, it appears unsatisfactory, if 
not absolutely false. 

Thus far we have had to do only with major subjects, but there are one or two 
important points connected with the answering of subjects in the minor which must 
now be considered. In general, the answers to minor subjects are governed by 
the same principles as those in major; but the relationship of the thirds of the three 
principal chords to each other is more pronounced, and more easily perceived on 
account of the third of the dominant, which we are accustomed in modem music 
to hear as a major third, appearing as minor third only. This peculiarity gives 
a serious and somewhat antiquated character to the minor fugue, and renders a 
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well-written fugue solemn and dignified. The correspondence of the roots and 
thirds of the three principal chords in minor may be shown as follows : — 

F— C— G, and Al^— Et?— Bfr. 

and this correspondence will be seen to govern the answers in the following 
examples* The asterisks point out the correspondence of the thirds in the 
answer : — 



Sabjeel 




ioo. jj'>t<j4^r fii^i ' ii f 



Subject. 



Aoswer. 



« * 




^ 



Subject. 



i 



T 



^ 



^ 



Answer. 

X 



P=?C 



^ iij r I r 



Subject 



Answer. 




f 



fc 



Subject. 



Answer. 



m 




r-T 



^ 



^^ 



^ 



t 



It will be seen from the above examples, that those subjects which modulate 
pass into the minor of the dominant, that is, from C minor into G minor, and 
not into G major, the return of the answer to the tonic being efiected precisely 
as in major. The leading note of the tonic, Bt], is answered by that of the 
dominant, Fjt. 

One peculiarity of the minor subject is, that it cannot end with a semi-cadence. 
The reason of this will be best shown by examples : — 



101. 
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The semi-cadence consists of the dominant preceded by the tonic ; and the 
answer to this in the fugue must be a full cadence, consisting of the tonic preceded 
by the dominant. But for the dominant to be effective in the formation of a 
full cadence, the leading note must be present, and this can never be obtained 
in the answer to a semi-cadence in minor, as will be seen on examining Example 
101 a and b, the Et? in the fourth bars of which could not possibly be answered by 
B1), with which it has no relation. The consequence, therefore, of attempting to 
answer a semi-cadence in minor is that the answer ends rather on the fourth degree 
of the minor dominant, than on the tonic. If the freedom is permitted of intro- 
ducing the leading note at the expense of strictness, as in Example 101 c, the effect 
is certainly more satisfactory, but the essential character of the fugue is thereby 
injured; and it is generally better either to avoid the use of such subjects altogether, 
or in case of need to answer them by a simple transposition ; for example : — 



102 



The use of the leading note instead of the minor third as answer to the third of 
the tonic may, nevertheless, be sometimes justified by circumstances, and there are 
a few instances of it in Baches fugues. Thus the answer to the fugue in Bt^ minor 
('^ WeU'tempered Clavier,'' Vol. II. No. 22) is as follows :— 

Subject 





rt?T 



Here the substitution of the Ajg^ in the eighth bar for the more correct At? is 
required by the form of the second or accompanying part. The perfect taste with 
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wUich Bach availed himself of such exceptions is well shown. in the fiigae in Ct minor 
(Yol. I. No. 4), the answer in which is at first regular, as at a in the next example, 
but on its later intro hn tion in bar 12 is constructed in the nsnally forbidden key 
of the sub- dominant, as at b ; an alteration which with so short a theme, and 

recurring so frequently, is of particularly good effect : — 

Answer. 
Subject. a. _ _ ft. 



104.^^ 



2=22: 



T 



M: 



ISL 



X 



■^ 



zat 



zz 



"H^- 



^^ 



1 



T 



t 



isL 



tg^ 



•&■ 



As a rule, fugue-subjects begin with either the first or the fifth degree, as in all 
the foregoing examples. It is, however, possible to begin on one of the other 
degrees, and when this is the case, the answer will depend on the relation which 
the first note bears to the next following. If the second note of the subject is 
one degree removed from the first, the diatonic progression will be retained in 
the answer ; but if the subject begins by a leap, a different answer is sometimes 
required on harmonic grounds. 

The second degree of the scale as first note of a subject, usually falls on the 
second beat of the bar ; for example : — 



105. 



i 



a. Subject. 



Answer. 



f ' 



Bi 



3 



q 



S 



Subject. 



Answer. 



X 



:f 



X 



z2 



*^^i \ [' t 



m 



Answer. 



, Subject. 



X 



Subject. 
Ji ^ 



Answer. 

« 



X 



t 



rs^ 



X 



^ J I I r 



In the above examples at a, the D is answered by A, as already explained 
vsee page 46) ; if, however, its character of fifth in the chord of dominant is 
strongly marked, as at b, it is answered by O, as fifth in the chord of tome. 

The third is answered according to rule, by the third of either the dominant or 
subdominant. 

Subject. Answer. Subject. Answer. 

106. "" ■ ■ ■■ ' 



•^^ 



T 



3 



Ts: 



X 



^=f 



X 



St^ 



f 



:;: 



Answer. 



:S=t 



X 




The fourth is always answered by the first degree. The sixth degree is the 
third of the subdominant, and is answered by the third of the tonic, or (very rarely) 



/ 



f 
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by the second when it passes diatonically into the fifth, as at b in the following 

example: — 

a. Subject. Answer. Sabjeet. 




^ ^ jlJ.J^fj^ 



Answer. 



Answer. 




The seventh degree will be answered by the seventh degree of the scale of the 
dominant, when it is followed by the eighth degree (Example 108 a) ; bnt when it 
passes into the fifth degree (Example 108 b) it will require the third of the tonic as 
its answer : — 

a. Subject. Answer. h. Subject. 



io8, ^r.^^^^jTj ;jTiir^,,jjJ|p cr^. | ||- J 



t 



?a: 



t 



t 



Answer. 



Subject. 




In the last example the D is to be preferred to C as answer to the G of the 
subject, the harmonic connection with the next following notes being so much 
clearer and better than if written thus : — 



109 



•i 



f 



t 



^ 




J 



The importance of the present subject, which exercises the greatest influence 
on the construction of the whole fugue, has led us to examine it at considerable 
length, and yet its manifold changes and developments are by no means exhausted, 
although the principles are sufficiently fully stated in what has been said* The 
remainder must be left to the actual tuition of a master, and the student's task will 
be to invent a number of subjects of all the kinds described above, and to construct 
answers to them. In so doing it will be best to place the answer underneath the 
subject, as in most of the foregoing examples, that the necessary exceptions to 
strict imitation may be readily seen. 
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OF THE COUNTEBrSUBJECT. 

Thb Counter-subject is a contrapuntal accompaniment to the answer, and is executed 
by that part which has just finished the performance of the subject. 

The counter-subject generally forms unequal counterpoint with the answer ; that 
is to say, the counter-subject to a steadily moving subject written in long notes is 
usually more or less florid| while that to an elaborate subject consists of slower and 
more sustained notes. 

With all necessary contrast however, care must be taken that the counter-subject 
shall not be antagonistic to the general character of the fugue. It must be so 
chosen as to form an interesting and characteristic counterpoint to the theme, and 
not merely a meaningless accompaniment. 

The importance of the counter-subject lies in the fact that it is that part of the 
fugue which is first heard after the subject, and that it therefore attracts the 
listener's attention more than any subsequent part. It often remains the invariable 
accompaniment of the theme wherever it appears throughout the fugue, but it is 
sometimes varied on each recurrence of the subject, and this last is especially the 
case when the first counter-subject is so simple in form as to be too much thrown 
into the background by the theme. But in any case it forms the source, next to 
the subject itself, of the materials out of which are to be formed the episodes and 
other parts of the fugue, as we shall see later on. 

As the best existing examples of the various forms which the counter-subject 
may take, we will examine a few extracts from Bach's " WeU-tempered Clavier.** 

^ Vo L IL No. 4. 

no 



Counter- 
subject. 




This is an instance of a subject formed of regular figures in uninterrupted 
succession. When this is the case; the counter-subject should always be of a very 
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simple kind. In the next example, on the other hand, the subject itself 
is simple, and the counter-subject is accordingly richer and more elaborate. 



Vol. n. No. 9. 




iii.^&i 



Counter-subject. 



When the rhythm of the theme is varied, containing sustained notes relieved 

by florid figures and perhaps rests, the counter- subject is usually formed from 

some characteristic figure of the subject. 

Vol. I. No. 16. 



112. 




Counter-Bubj ect. 

In the above example, the figure in the second bar of the subject is employed in 
contrary motion as counter-subject. 

But this is not invariably the case ; in the following example the counter- 
subject is formed of entirely independent materials : — 

Vol. I. No. 14. ^ . ^ ^^ .^ u^. .^ _ ir 



113.^^^^ 



± 



I !- 




rJA^S^ 






Counter-subject. 
From the foregoing examples it will be seen that the counter-subject forms 
the harmonic accompaniment to the theme, and as such may take as many 
varieties of form as the theme itself will admit of varieties of harmony ; — ^that 
it forms an independent melody by itself, and should present a contrast to the 
theme, by means of the avoidance of similarity of rhythm ; — and, lastly, that it 
is not allowed to militate against the general character of the subject, or of the 
entire fugue. This would be the case if a steadily-moving subject were followed 
by a too sudden increase of movement in the counter-subject ; as if, for instance, 
the subject of Example 111 were combined with such a counter-subject as the 
following: — i _^_ i j 

114. ^^ 



L^gJ. 



^-s- 



s- 



t 



t=t 




t-t-r 



J L 



rt 




I I i 



n-t 



^ 



In the construction of the counter- subject it is well to make use of some 
portion of the subject, that a proper connection between the two may be preserved ; 
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at the same time, it would not be advisable so to employ any figure of which 
frequent use had been made in the subject itself, lest its re-appearance in the 
counter-subject might produce a sense of redundancy. 

The counter- subject may follow the subject without interruption, as in Examples 
110 and 111, or there may be a break of continuity, as in Examples 112 and 113. 
This will depend upon the nature of both subject and counter-subject. The first 
method is the most usual, and contributes greatly to the unity of the composition. In 
many cases, particularly when the subject ends with a figure or a passage of shoil 
notes, the counter-subject may be considered as a continuation of the subject. Bach 
frequently employed this agreeable way of introducing the counter-subject ; as, for 
instance, in the fugue in C major already quoted (Example 74), and in the following 
example, besides many others : — 

Vol. II. No. 7. 



115. 




3? 



22: 



t 



t 







^-^ 



^ 



± 



t 



m 




When a break is made before the entrance of the counter-subject, it is 
necessary that the subject should end with a definite close, as in Examples 112 
and 113. 

If the materials of the subject are unsuitable for use in the counter-subject, 
the latter must be as independent and characteristic as possible. How independent 
and full of character a counter-subject may be, can be learnt from the following 
example, which will also serve as an instance of the rich fund of material which a 
counter-subject may provide for the subsequent working of the fiigue : — 

Vol. n. No. 23. 
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In accompanying the answer, the connter-snbject generally employs those 
natnral harmonies which are indicated, more or less definitely, by the melodic 
progressions of the theme. In certain cases, howeyer, it is well to depart from 
this role. For example, when the answer begins and ends in the key of the 
dominant it is often an advantage to accompany a part of it by some other than its 
natnral harmony. Thns in Example 116 the answer begins decidedly in Ftf major, 
and yet the harmony of the counter-subject during the first two bars is as 
distinctly that of B major. Similar instances are found in Examples 111 and 115. 
In particular, this choice of a fresh harmony is an advantage where the combina- 
tion of the counter-subject with the answer would tend to lead to a perfect close 
in the dominant, for the perfect close would be out of place so early in the fugue, 
and would cause a want of continuity. An instance of this method of avoiding a 
perfect close may be seen in Example 111, in the At| at the end of the third bar. 

The proper exercise upon the subject of this chapter will be to construct 
several counter-subjects to the answer of a given subject, the subject being either 
the invention of the student or taken from existing fugues. 

Finally, it should be observed that the answer may begin either with, before, 
or after the last note of the subject. Examples 111 and 115 show the commence- 
ment of the answer falling together with the last note of the subject ; if it begins 
before the last note it will form a kind of stretto, which will be explained later; 
7hile if it begins after it, the counter-subject will of course have commenced before 
(t enters. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OF THE EPISODE. 

The Episode is a passage introduced between the end of one sabject or answer 
and the beginning of another. It is not necessary that a fague should contain 
many episodes, or indeed any at all, if the different entrances of the subject and 
answer can be so arranged that they may follow each other immediately ; still it 
would never be advisable to avoid them altogether, as they greatly facilitate the 
construction of the fugue, particularly as regards its modulation, and also help to 
prepare for the re-entrance of the subject, and to give it prominence. 

The construction of the episodes in a fugue requires care and skill, that they 
may not appear unmeaning, as is too often the case, or show too evidently that 
they are mere connecting links. In a fugue of large dimensions, the episodes may 
be passages of considerable length and importance, and may contain original 
matter not derived from the subject ; but in other cases, where they are merely 
short connecting passages serving to join together the various entrances of subject 
or answer, they should as a rule be formed from some part of either subject or 
counter-subject, fresh matter being only introduced, if at all, in the very shortest 
connecting passages. 

For the present we have to do with episodes of the last-named kind alone, 
more extended episodes being left for future consideration. The following 
principles will serve as a guide to their construction. 

The episode must be closely connected with whatever precedes it. This will 
be best effected by taking some short figure from quite the end of the subject or 
answer which the episode is to follow, and continuing to employ the same figure 
in imitation in the various parts. 

It must also lead naturally into the next following entrance of the subject. 
For this purpose it is well that the episode should lead to a suitable cadence or 
semi-cadence on which the subject can enter. The full explanation of the means 
of effecting this must be deferred until we can consider the construction of the 
complete fugue. 

The episodes generally, and particularly when they contain fresh matter, must 
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be BO constructed that they shall not disturb the general flow of the fugue in 
the slightest degree. 

It has not been thought advisable to give examples of episodes here, as it is 
better that the student should seek them out for himself in existing fugues. There 
is no difficulty in discovering them, when once the close of the subject has been 
exactly recognized. In particular, attention may be directed to the ^' WeU-tempered 
Clavier,** Vol. I. No. 2 in C minor, bars 5 and 9 ; No. 6 in D minor, bars 5, 8, 
9, etc. 

The practical exercise t)f writing episodes is best deferred until the student has 
arrived at the composition of the complete fugue, on account of its being so entirely 
dependent upon the subject. 
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OP THE STRETTO. 

Thk Stretto is the introduction of the subject or answer in one part, while it is 
yet in process of completion by another ; for example : — 




^^ff^ 



At a in the above example the answer begins one bar before the end of the 
subject, at 5, three bars before. 

The stretto is of the greatest importance, and will never be found wanting in 
a good and well-coDstmcted fugue, if the subject will at any rate admit of its being 
formed. Nothing is better adapted to give facility in the management of musical 
material, and at the same time deep insight into the harmonic relations of parts, 
than the careful study and practice of the stretto. It is on that account most 
strongly to be recommended to the student. 

The stretto can be in as many parts as belong to the fugue, or in any less 
number, according as the subject is more or less suited to this kind of treatment. 
The best kind of stretto is that constructed of subject and answer (as in Example 
117), or, if it works more readily, of answer and subject, the answer coming first. 
The subject may also form a stretto with a repetition of the subject, but a stretto 
of answer with answer is seldom met with. If there are three or more parts in 
the stretto, a greater variety is possible in the order of succession. 

The subject of a fugue often admits of a strict imitation from beginning to end ; 
when this is the case the stretto has much similarity with the canon. Since, 
however, some subjects will not admit of a strict stretto, while others will not lend 
themselves to any whatever, the question arises what can best be done to supply 
its place with something of a similar nature. If the subject oflfers an opportunity 
for the entrance of a part of the answer, but will not allow a strict imita- 
tion, advantage is taken of the entrance-point, and the parts proceed without 
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alteration as far as possible, the leading part being then altered to suit the require- 
ments of the part which entered last, as in the following examples. It is best that 
the part which has to suffer alteration should be the one which originally gave out 
the subject at the commencement of the fugue : — 
Subject. 



118. 




$-'p-r— r^ 



Answer. 



t 




T 



=tf«=i:tj^ 



:S=P 



Stretto. 




Subject of Ex. 76. 
Stretto. 



35 



2^: 



-«>. 



^ 



-J-J~J- 



1 I 



rsrr 



I 

Subject of Ex. 101 b. 
^ Stretto. , 



I 



7=2: 



-^- 



^: 



=m^-s=i=i 



F 



m 



1 1 




— etc. 



If the subject is altogether unsuitable for the stretto, it can either be omitted 
entirely, or a fairly similar substitute can be provided by seizing the one point, if 
there be one, at which it is possible for the answer to enter, and from that point 
abandoning the subject altogether, and replacing it by some not too dissimilar 
progression, better suited to accompany the second part. Since the strict require- 
ments of t]ie canon do not hold in the fugue, such a freedom as this is permissible, 
but it is necessary that the part which enters last should preserve the theme 

unaltered : — 

Subject of Ex. 90 a 
Stretto. 




The first consideration in the construction of the stretto is the point of entrance 
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for the second part. There is often a choice of several points in the same theme 
at which it will be possible for the second part to enter ; for even a single note of 
the second part may suffice, since the remainder of the first part may be altered. 
This is the case at 6 in the following example : — 



120. 



■fe 



Subject of Ex. 75 d. 
Stretto. 



• > 



r 



r 



nP: 



m 




I 



b. 
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7^ 
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Although it would seldom be advisable to introduce into a fugue every possible 
variety of stretto of which the subject may be capable, yet it is often well to make 
use of more than one, especially towards the close of the composition, when an 
increase of effect is desired. To this end it is best to employ first the stretto in 
which the second part joins the first at the latest moment, and afterwards those 
which are closer. 

The practical exercises on the stretto, which are highly important, should be 
conducted as follows. The subject and answer having been chosen, for example : — 

Subject. 




Answer. 



n 



*=i: 



^ 



m 



22: 



t 



t 



the first step will be to construct a stretto between subject and answer, in two 
parts, the answer entering as near the end of the subject as possible. We may pass 
over the fact that the answer might join the subject in the very last bar, as this 
would be too ineffective to attract attention as a stretto, and might indeed be 
quite well employed at the beginning of the fugue, on the first appearance of 
the answer. We may then begin with the entrance of the answer in the fourth 
bar, thus : — 



,22.^ 



tJ 



:zz: 





I I 

Such a stretto as the above need not be discarded on account of empty fourths 

K 
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or fifths, as in the fourth bar, as it might (e intended for use in a three or 
four-part fugue, when the harmonies could be easily completed by an accom- 
panying part. A stretto with the answer joining in the third bar is not possible, 
but a very good and strict one might be made by transposing the subject into 
Bt? ; thus : — 

Subject traDBpoeed. 



123. 




With the answer entering nearer the commencement of the subject, we obtain 
the following combinations : — 



a. 



i 
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5. 



22: 



la: 



-^ 



I 



^ 



^- 



m 



m 



Si 



T 



?=: 
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i-»* 



z^: 
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r f r r^ 



In common or alla-breve time, it is sometimes possible to alter the rhythmic 
division of the answer by bringing it in on the other half of the bar, as at a in the 
above example. It must not, however, enter upon the quarter-bar, as its accent 
would thereby be lost. (See page 3») 

Having thus exhausted the possibilities of combination between subject and 
answer, we have now to endeavour to form a stretto with answer and subject* This 
may be effected as follows : — 
Answer. 




Subject. 




. i 1 , 



tzz^t 



up t r^\ 



Answer transposed. 




In the first of the above examples advantage has been taken of a certain license 
which often greatly facilitates the construction o€ the stretto. This is, that when 
the subject of the fugue begins with a long note, it is allowable on its re-occurrence 
to alter its length, either increasing it or reducing it to one-half. 
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The stretto commencing in the second bar (Example 125 c) is not possible 
between answer and subject^ but can be effected by transposing the answer 
into G. 

The following are examples of the stretto between subject and subject : — 

Subject. 



126. 



• 4^ 



^ 



19- 



^ 



T='— r 



:=Lzfe' 



Subject. I 'I I 



r 



?a: 



J- 



A-A 



"^ 



4- 



I 



I 



I 



i 




.^i ^.-i^ 



No examples are required of the stretto between answer and answer, as they 
would be merely transpositions of the above. 

The following subject shall now be employed in constructing examples of the 
stretto in three and four parts : — 

Subject. _ _ _ 

- - - - ^ 



127, 
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t 



:t=« 



I 



^ 




Answer. 



^ 



t 



£=t 



■i=x 



r r rriJ 



t=t 



This subject may.be treated as follows, and probably in many other ways 
besides, but those chosen will suffice to show the proper manner of working : — 
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The abrupt commencement of the above examples is explained by their being 
supposed to be taken out of the middle of a complete fugue. The references in 
the following explanatory remarks are to the letters at the beginning of each 
example: — 

a. A simple two-part stretto between subject and answer in bass and tenor. 

The bass alters the subject immediately after the entrance of the 
tenor. 

b. A three-part stretto between subject, answer^ and answer in bass, 

soprano, and tenor. The subject is not continued in the bass after the 
entrance of the soprano. The first note of the answer in the soprano 
is shortened, and the first note in the tenor is lengthened, according to 
the license already spoken of. (See page 66.) The subject in the 
soprano is nearly perfect. 

c. A three-part stretto between subject, answer, and subject in bass, soprano, 

and alto. The bass has the subject complete until near the end. The 
soprano has the first three bars unaltered, and the fourth bar very 
slightly altered. 
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d. A three-part stretto between answer, sabject, and answer in soprano, alto, 
and tenor, based upon a dominant pedal. The soprano has the answer 
complete until near the end, with the exception of two notes, the alto 
has but three notes of the answer, and the tenor is exact, but does not 
giye the last tiiree notes of the theme. At the end of the pedal point 
the bass recommences with the subject in the key of the tonic. 
A stretto of this kind, based upon a pedal, is suitable for leading 
into the close of a fugue. 

e» A four-part stretto between answer, subject, subject, and answer, in 
soprano, alto, bass, and tenor. The theme is tolerably complete in all 
parts, but in the alto and bass some of the notes are increased in length, 
which in such cases is quite allowable. The position of these altera- 
tions is indicated by asterisks. 

/• A four-part stretto between subject, answer, answer, and subject, in alto, 
soprano, tenor, and bass. The stretto is very close, and the theme 
fairly exact. In the third and fourth bars of the example there is an 
increase in the length of the note F in the soprano. 

An even closer stretto than any of the aboye can be formed from the same sub- 
ject, though in this case some of the parts will not be able to do more than indicate 
the commencement of the subject; for example ; — 
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The following subjects may be employed in the construction of the stretto 
as an exercise, but the student should also seek to invent original themes for 
the purpose : — 

EXEBCI8S8. 
1. 
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The above exercises should always be written in three or four parts, even though 
only, two of them may take part in the stretto, as in Example 128 a* The student 
must endeavour to form a stretto commencing in each bar, beginning with the last 
bar of the leading part, either between subject and answer, answer and subject, or 
subject and subject. Only in the case of a stretto being absolutely impossible in 
any desired bar, should recourse be had to the expedient of transposing the subject 
or answer, as in Example 123 or 126 e. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



OP THE COMPLETE FUGUE IN TWO PARTS. 



Having now examined the principal ingredients of the fugae, and learned some- 
thing of their constmction and treatment, we are in a position to attempt the com- 
position of a complete fugae. Not, however, as yet a folly developed fogae, or one 
which can he expected to possess any valne as a musical composition ; oar work 
must for the present he of the simplest kind, and though absolutely necessary, 
must be looked upon as merely preparatc^y, that the power of writing a really well- 
developed fugue may be acquired by degrees, in which way alone it is possible to 
acqaire it. 

Accordingly, we must begin with the fugue in two parts only. The two-part 
fugue may be made a composition of some importance as an instrumental fugue, if 
the thinness of the harmony is counterbalanced and supplemented by the liveliness 
of its melodic progressions. In the simple form in which we have to do with it, it 
is of no value save as an exercise. 

Having then chosen a simple theme, such as the foUowing— 
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our first care must be to ascertain whether it can be used to form a stretto, of 
course employing only subject and answer, the stretto with transposed subject being 
unsuitable for our present purpose. 
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Of these examples the third is the weakest, especially in the fourth bar, and the 
first is the best, both because it employs subject and answer, and also because no 
alteration is required in either part. 

The construction of the counter«subject will next require consideration. The 
subject having been given out by the alto, the place for the entrance of the answer 
must be determined on. (See page 60.) In our present exercise the answer can 
enter on the last note, E, of the subject; the counter- subject will therefore join 
itself to this E as follows, or in some similar way :^— 
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No fewer than six diflferent counter-subjects have been given above, in order to 
show the great variety which is possible in the employment of even the simplest 
materials. At first, since it is far more important to obtain varied experience than 
to proceed rapidly, the construction of several counter-subjects, as above, is greatly 
to be recommended. 

We will choose for our present purpose the first of the above counter-subjects ; 
and, since the fugue is in two parts only, this will complete the first introduction 
of the subject with its answer, or as it is called, the first working out of the 
subject, and we can proceed at once to the second. 

In commencing the second working out, the following rule must be observed :— * 
When the theme* enters for the second time, that part which executed the subject 
in the first working out must take the answer, while that which at first had the 
answer takes the subject. This rule is not observed absolutely in large four-part 
fugues, but in a two-part fugue it is necessary for the sake of variety. 

In our present fugue, then, the alto must take the answer, and the soprano the 
subject ; but there would be great danger of monotony if we were to proceed at once 
to the entrance of the theme, even though the parts might be perfectly conveniently 
disposed to receive it. Here, therefore, will be the proper place for the intro- 
duction of an episode, which without being disproportionately extended, may serve 
to lead up to the second working out of the theme. 

We know from what has gone before (see page 61) that the episode is formed of 

* l^ie word tli&M is used to express either subject or answer, it being understood that both 
subject and answer are different forms of the same theme. — 2Vnt*.«fa'or. 
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materials taken from the subject or counter-subject, or at least is analogous to them. 
In our present case the subject offers little or nothing suitable, but the counter- 
subject, Example 133 a, gives us a choice of three figures ; namely — 
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Here we have material enough, but before we can employ it, it will be necessary to 
consider more closely the end to which the episode is intended to lead. This 
is the entrance of the theme in its second working out, and with regard to this the 
following rule will be of service : — The principal entrances of the theme are best 
effected by means of a cadence. It will be observed that it is not every entrance, 
but only the principal entrance, which requires a cadence ; that is to say, not the 
entrance of theme as answer to a subject which immediately precedes it, but only 
its entrance at the commencement of the second or third working out. 

This cadence may be either perfect or imperfect authentic cadence, semi-cadence,' 
or plagal cadence ; it being observed that the perfect authentic cadence marks the 
new commencement very definitely, and should therefore not be used too frequently^ 
as the division of the fugue into too many definite sections is to be avoided* 

As the entrance to which we have to lead at present is that of the answer in the 
alto, which begins with G, an authentic cadence in G or a semi-cadence in G will 
introduce it best. This aim kept in view, our episode may be constructed as 
follows, commencing with the last note of Example 183 a :— * 
a. ,r Episode. 
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The cadence being arrived at, the entrance of the theme itself is goyemed by a 
new rale, the object of which is to give prominence to the theme. This rale is as 
follows : — Before the entrance of a subject, the part which has to introduce it should 
become silent for the space of a short rest. . 

The observance of this rule is certainly not easy in a two-part fugue, as it 
reduces the composition to a single part. On this account the rest must be quite 
short. 

We have now arrived at a point from which it will be quite easy to proceed ; 
before doing so, however, there are one or two important points which it will be 
well to mention. 

In the first place it may be observed, that it is not necessary in the second work- 
ing out that the second part, which takes the subject (in our present fugue the 
soprano), should follow the first immediately, as the answer follows the subject in 
the first working out. Instead of this a short episode may be introduced between 
them, or, if preferred, the second part may commence before the conclusion of the 
answer in the first, forming a stretto. We will adopt the former plan in our present 
work. 

Another question for consideration is that of modulation, a certain amount of 
which will be necessary here to avoid monotony. If in the first working out the 
keys of tonic and dominant prevail, and especially if that of the dominant is very 
marked towards the beginning of the second working out, this will be the place in 
which to introduce a change into some nearly-related key. Since for the present it 
is best to avoid transposing the subject, this change of key will be effected either by 
means of the episodes, or by constiiicting the counter-subject in a different key. 

We may now proceed with our work as follows, commencing with the last bar of 
Example 186 a oibi — 
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note is omitted, and an episode joins itself directly to the G in the fourth bar. This 
episode is short, and modulates into the nearly-related key of A minor, leading with 
an imperfect authentic cadence to the entrance of the subject in the upper part. 
The subject enters without the rest which was recommended aboTO; but the omis- 
sion is the less important that it is not a principal entrance. The counter-subject 
begins in A minor, and afterwards modulates into F ; thus adding to the variety of 
the whole. 

This completes the second working out, and we have now to prepare the way 
for the third. 

The third, and in a simple fugue final working out of the theme., is to a certain 
extent a repetition of the first. This repetition of the chief idea :;enerally takes 
place in every kind of composition of large dimensions, in order tc complete and 
round off the form, and to prepare for the coda ; and it has the sam3 object in the 
fugue. But for the sake of an increase of effect towards the end of 1 he composition 
it is necessary that the parts should follow each other in closer imitation than 
before, and, accordingly, it is here that the stretto comes into use. 

The order in which subject and answer enter should be the same as in the first 
working out ; but this rule need not be strictly observed, if a different arrangement, 
such as answer followed by subject, or subject by subject, should produce a better 
stretto. A stretto composed of the answer alone is, however, forbidden in this 
place, as it is necessary that the actual subject should be heard. 

We have abeady chosen Example 132 a as the stretto for our present fugue, and 
we have now to introduce it by means of another episode. This episode may either 
lead to an authentic cadence in the key of the tonic, in which case the subject of 
the stretto will enter on the last note of the cadence, or it may follow a plan which 
was formerly in very frequent use, in which a modulation is effected into some nearly 
related key, in which key the episode ends with a perfect cadence, the subject ot 
the stretto beginning immediately afterwards. Examples of both kinds of episodes 
are given below, the key into which the episode at b modulates, and in which it 
closes, being E minor, the minor key of the third degree. This is the key usually 
chosen for the present purpose when the fugue is in a major key ; the relative major 
being employed when the subject is minor : — 

Last bar of Ex. 136. 

Episode. 
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Last bar of Ex. 136. 

b. Episode. 
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The third working oat is now completed, and there remains but the coda, or 
close of the fugae. The length of the coda must depend upon the general propor- 
tions of the whole fugue, but e^en in a fugue of the smallest dimensions it would 
not be well to end hurriedly. A few bars of quiet progressions, in the style of the 
episodes, should lead from the stretto to the final cadence * and it will generally 
be found well that they should include a short passing modulation into the sub- 
dominant. 

The coda to our present fugue may be as follows : — 

Last bar of Stretto. c.c^sl 
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The above example of a two-part fugue will suffice, notwithstanding its extreme 
simplicity, to make clear the general principles which govern the construction of all 
fugues, even those of far greater development. On account of the great importance 
of being able, accurately to recognize the foundation of the structure, we will once 
more glance at the chief points. 

We find, then, that the fugue falls naturally into three divisions, each marked by 
the entrance of the theme in each part, either as subject or as answer, and separated 
from each other more or less definitely by cadences. 

Also, that in the first division the keys of the tonic and dominant prevail, with- 
out absolutely excluding passing modulations ; that in the second division other 
nearly -related keys are employed ; while in the third division, which is a shortened 
repetition of the first (stretto), the key of the tonic again asserts itself, and is 
strengthened and confirmed by the introduction of the key of the subdominant into 
the coda. The same order of modulation, which affords sufficient variety without 
disturbing the unity of the composition, will be our guide hereafter in the construc- 
tion of fugues of greater extent. 

The general style of the fugues which have now to be written by the student 
as exercises, should be that of the foregoing examples, simple and in moderate 
tempo, and for the most part in either common or alla-breve time. For, 
although it will not have escaped notice that the style of the fugue can vary 
as much as that of any form of composition, at least so far as the nature ot 
counterpoint permits, yet the simplest style alone is to be recommended for 
practical exercises. 

To conclude this chapter, one more example of a complete two-part fugue shall 
be given, followed by explanatory remarks : — 
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In the above fugue the bars have been numbered for reference in the following 
analysis. The subject is given out by the soprano, and ends with the first note of 
the third bar. The answer is in the alto, and begins together with the last note 
of the subject ; it contains a departure from strict imitation in bar 4, the fourth 
crotchet being G instead of A, by the help of which it leads back into the key of the 
tonic, according to rule. Bars 5, 6, and 7 form an episode leading to the second 
working out. The material of this episode is not derived from the theme, but is 
analogous in character. The theme is introduced by an imperfect authentic cadence. 
In the second working out, the alto has the subject and the soprano the answer, 
according to the nile that the parts must exchange themes ; but unlike the former 
fugue (see Example 1B6), the answer does not enter before the subject, the order 
of parts being altered from the first working out instead of the order of subject and 
answer. In bar 9 there is an alteration of two notes of the subject, made in order 
to avoid another modulation into D minor, this key being required a little farther 
on for the entrance of the answer (in bar 14). An agreeable variety is brought 
about by a modulation into G minor in the episode (bars 10, 11, 12). The 
answer in the soprano has a considerable alteration towards the end, in bar 15, 
caused by the key in which its counter-subject is conceived. The succeeding 
episode (bars 16-20), is partly formed from the second bar of the subject, and 
touches the keys of C minor and B[^ major, leading by a perfect authentic cadence 
to the third working out. This is a very close stretto with both subject and 
answer exact, except that the soprano breaks off before the two last notes of the 
subject, and leads to a transposed repetition of the same in bars 23 and 24. This 
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repetition was in no respect necessary, but offered itself very naturally. The coda 
then follows, and contains an allusion to the key of the subdominant. 

In the construction of the present simple kind of fu^e, but little freedom is 
permissible in the treatment of the subject ; more is possible in more eztensive 
fugues. The following are the only points in which the strict repetition may be 
varied. 

As has already been shown, the first note of the theme may be shortened or 
(though more rarely) lengthened. (See page 66.) This shortening is especially 
useful when it helps to make the entrance of the theme more striking, or when the 
last note of the subject will not permit the answer to enter together with it, 
for harmonic reasons. 

In the second working out, both subject and answer should be reproduced as 
exactly as possible; nevertheless, slight alterations of single intervals, or the 
omission of a few notes at the end of either of them, may be permitted. 

The stretto will, however, usually give rise to the most considerable alterations. 
The necessity for them has already been explained in Chapter XI. 

Above all, it must be borne in mind that the transposition of the subject into 
other keys is for the present inadmissible. 

In the practical exercises on the construction of the two-part fiigne, the 
subjects may either be taken from Example 180, or may be invented by the 
student. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

OF THE FUGUE IN THREE PARTS. 

The descriptioii of the three-part fugue may be made much shorter than that of 
the fugue in two parts, for the reason that the detailed explanations which have 
hitherto been required apply not alone to their immediate subject, but to fugues of 
all kinds ; so that for the most part it will only be necessary to refer to what 
has already been said. 

The three-part fugue^ although a more interesting exercise than that in two 
parts, can scarcely possess any higher value as composition, because the plain and 
simple style in which it is necessary that the exercises should still be written is 
only suitable for vocal fugues, and the fugue in three parts is not well adapted for 
voices. As an instrumental fugue on the other hand, in which any thinness of 
harmony can be rectified by the greater elaboration of the parts, it is frequently met 
with, and may take a high rank.* 

The first working out requires more consideration in the fugue in three parts 
than in that in two, for it becomes necessary to take into account the choice of the 
voices which are to render it. The fugue begins with the subject, followed by the 
answer and a repetition of the subject. If now the first subject be given to the 
soprano, the alto will be able to take the answer ; but if the bass were employed for 
the repetition of the subject, it would probably be found that it lay so high as to be 
outside the compass of the voice. It is therefore generally necessary to give the 
subject and its repetition to a pair of corresponding voices ; that is, voices the average 
compass of which is the same an octave lower or higher. The two pairs of 
corresponding voices are soprano and tenor, and alto and bass ; and accordingly the 
order of entrance of parts (sometimes, it may be remarked in passings called 
repercussio) will have to be chosen from the flawing table : — 

Subject. Answer. Subject (2). 

Soprano. Alto. Tenor* 

Soprano. Bass. Tenor. 

Alto. Soprano. Bass. 

Alto. Tenor. Bass. 

Tenor. Alto. Soprano* 

Tenor. Bass. Soprano. 

Bass. Tenor. Alto. 

Bass. Soprano. Alto. 

• Among the forty-eight fuguee of the " Well-tempered darner " we find twenty-idtir In three 
parts, twenty-one in four, two in five, and one in two parts. 
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The following is an example of a complete fagne in three parts, the suhject 
being taken from Example 121 : — 

* Answer. 
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In the above fugue the order of the entrance of parts is the same in each of the 
three workings out, but it will be understood from what has gone before that this 
is not a necessity, but depends upon the compass and position of the subject. The 
theme appears throughout with but little alteration^ two changes only being made. 
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both of which are for the sake of modulation, and are pointed out in the example by 
asterisks. The stretto is strict, with omission of the last bar of the theme. The 
subjects are mostly introduced by means of cadences, which are aU imperfect ; 
this gives a quieter and more flowing chaiacter to the fugue than it would 
possess if perfect cadences were introduced. One peculiarity in the entrance of 
the stretto requires examination ; the first part enters without any cadence, and on 
such a harmony as to produce a semi-cadence in the next bar, where the soprano 
enters. The consequence of this is, that the commencement of the stretto in the 
alto has somewhat of the effect of a non-accent. This method of introducing the 
stretto usually produces an agreeable effect. 

The episodes, which are generally short, are for the most part taken from the 
last bar of the subject. The order of modulation is simple : in the first working 
out, the key of the tonic prevails, in the second, the key of the dominant, with 
modulations into nearly-related keys (G minor and D minor), while the third 
brings the whole composition back to the original key. 

The student will now be able to write fugues in three parts as exercises, the 
subjects for which may be taken from the following exercises : — 



EXEBCISES. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



OF THE FUGUE IN FOUR PARTS. 

After anfficient exercise in the three-part fugae, we approach more nearly tb.. 
object of all previous stndies in the fague in four parts, which will henceforth 
remain the principal subject for consideration. 

We shall become acquainted with it in the first place in its simplest form, still 
adhering to the principle that it is best to learn to know thoroughly the inner and 
essential nature of a thing before bestowing too much attention on its outer 
ornamentation. On this account we have to consider it for the present as a fague 
for voices, for which, indeed, the four-part fugue is especially adapted, although it 
is also capable of great development as an instrumental fugue. In so doing, 
however, we must leave for future consideration the special question of the 
adaptation and arrangement of actual words. 

The first point to be considered is the order of entrance of the parts. As a 
rule, the fugue begins with subject and answer, followed by subject and answer 
repeated; and it is obvious that the similar positious of the theme, the two subjects 
and the two answers, will be best rendered by pairs of corresponding voices. 
Accordingly, the order for the first entrance may be selected from the following : — 



Subject. 


Answer. 


Subject (2). 


Answkk (2). 


Soprano. 


Alto. 


. Tenor, 


Bass. 


Alto. 


Soprano. 


Bass. 


Tenor. 


Alto. 


Tenor. 


Bass. 


Soprano. 


Tenor. 


Alto. 


SoprMio. 


Bass. 


Bass. 


Tenor. 


Alto. 


Soprano. 



The following arrangements are seldom employed, although the vdces are 
still arranged in corresponding pairs, because in the case of the first and 
second lines the first subject and answer, being sung by bass and soprano, would 
Ue at too great a distance from each other ; while in the third arrangement the 
alto entering last would be so covered by the other parts that the second answer 
would not be prominent enough. 



Subject. 


Aksweb. 


Subject. (2). 


Answer (2). 


Soprano. 


Bass. 


Tenor. 


Alto. 


Bass. 


Soprano. 


Alto. 


Tenor. 


Tenor. 


Bass. 


Soprano. 


Alto. 
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In ihe case of a departure from the regular order of subject and answer, whicfa^ 
howeyer, very seldom occurs, another order of parts becomes necessary ; for 
example : — 

Subject. Subject (2). Answeb. Answeb (2). 

Soprano. Tenor. Alto. Bass. 

Alto. Bass. Tenor. Soprano. 

And so on. 

The explanations already giyen of all the important parts of the fdgae being 
quite adequate to our present purpose, we may at once give an example of a 
complete fugue. A simple subject haying been chosen, and one the answer to 
which does not inyolye any departure from strict imitation, the first working out 
may be as follows : — 

Subject. 



142. 
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Answer (2). 
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The first note of the answer in the alto is shortened, in order to ayoid the 
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unpleasant effect of a whole bar without movement, which would have occurred if 
the D had been written a semibreve. 

The answer, and also the repetition of the answer in the bass, begins before 
the close of the subject, but the subject in the tenor is separated from the close of 
the answer which precedes it, by a short connecting passage. It would perhaps be 
preferable to allow the subject in the tenor to enter a little later and with more 
decision, which may be accomplished by re- writing bars 10 and 11 as follows : — 



143. 



p 
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S 



Subject (2). 

— rri 



The close of the first working out, as given in Example 142, affords an 

opportum'ty of calling attention to the proper method of introducing the episode. 

The last bar of Example 142 forms a perfect authentic cadence, the effect of which, 

as has already been remarked, is to divide the fugue into definite sections. This 

is always undesirable, as it disturbs the flow of the whole composition, and 

therefore the perfect cadence should be avoided, and the episode connected 

with the last note of the answer in the following or some similar manner : — 

Bar 19 of Ex. 142. 



144. 




JEpiflode. 

J. 



This avoidance of the perfect cadence has already been spoken of with regard 
to the construction of the counter-subject. (See page 60.) Instances of it are 
found in all good fugues; for example, in the following (No. 6 of the '' WeU" 
tempered Clavier^^* Vol. II.) : — 




Here the cadence is avoided by means of the Gil in the fourth bar, and the 

N 
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BQCceeding episode is introduced in the most beantifal manner. (See also 
Examples 111 and 115.) 

We will now proceed with oar fngae from the lost bar (altered) of Example 
142:— 



146. 




4. 
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Epiaode. 
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Second working out. 
Answer. 
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Sabject. 
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Answer (2). 
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Subject (2). 
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The second working out is thus introduced by an episode of four bars, formed 
in a very natural fashion of imitations of the soprano progression in the concluding 
bar of Example 142., This episode modulates into the key of the dominant, and so 
introduces the first answer of the second working out on an imperfect cadence, the 
subject joining in two bars later as a stretto. After another episode of three bars, 
the material of which is derived from the fourth bar of the subject, which appears 
in the soprano in contrary motion, the repetition of the answer enters in the tenor, 
and is followed by that of the subject in the bass. During the last bar of the 
bass subject the accompanying parts modulate towards E minor, the alto introduc- 
ing the already-used figure from the fourth bar of the subject. By this means a 
possible cadence is avoided, and the introduction of the episode, which is now 
required to lead into the third working out, may proceed as follows :— * 

Last bar of Ex. 146. I i J 
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Third working out. 
Subject, 



Stretto. 
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Answer (2). 




The episode which introduces the third working ont is here longer than usnal, 
and requires a few words of explanation. It is founded on certain regular pro- 
gressions of the bass, as follows : — The last note but one of the subject (the bass 
A of the first bar of Example 147), instead of proceeding to a cadence, is followed 
by an imitation of the bar which immediately precedes it ; thus the first two bars 
of Example 147 repeat in the form of a sequence the two bars which go before 
them, as shown by the brackets drawn in the examples, at the end of Example 146, 
and the beginning of Example 147. 

The second bar of Example 147 is likewise repeated in the third bar, a fourth 
lower, after which the bass has three repetitions of the two first bars of the theme, 
on difierent degrees. These repetitions are pointed out by means of brackets in 
the example. Meanwhile the accompanying parts make use of the fourth bar of 
the theme, which is employed in imitation, and the episode proceeds through 
passing modulations in E minor and A minor back to the key of the tonic and the 
entrance of the stretto. The usual cadence does not take place ; instead of this 
tt deceptive cadence occurs, and the first subject of the third working out enters in 
E minor instead of G major. The stretto is close, and the themes are exactly 
reproduced, with the exception of a slight alteration in soprano and alto. The 
fugue now only requires a coda to complete it, and as this will involve no difficulty, 
it will not be necessary to give an example of it here. 

It may be well again to call attention to the fact that the order of entrance 
of the parts need not remain the same in all the workings out, as in the above 
fugue* Both in the second and third workings out a different order may be 
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adopted, if it be thought advantageouB, the only limit being that the theme 
should certainly not appear twice in succession in the same part : — 



1. 



Exercises. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
OF THE FUGUE IN ITS MORE DEVELOPED FORM. 

Befobe we proceed to examine the means of extending the fugue beyond the 
limits which have hitherto confined it, it may be necessary to say a few words in 
removal of a possible misunderstanding which may have arisen from our method 
of stating the rules of form in fugue composition. 

The varieties of forni of musical composition generally are practically inexhaus- 
tible ; and just as no one of Beethoven's sonatas precisely resembles another in form, 
so also no two of Bach's fugues are constructed on exactly the same lines. The 
freedom with which the practised composer works, is as fully justified in the case 
of the fugue, as elsewhere. In the face of all this freedom and infinite possibility, 
however, a matured critical judgment and ripe artistic feeling alone can be sure of 
choosing the right road in all cases, and this the beginner must inevitably lack. 
If, therefore, the student were to endeavour to imitate in his studies the complete 
forms of actual Composition, it would probably be by mere accident that he might 
choose the right path of the many which would lie open before him ; and even then 
he would be ignorant of the reason for so choosing, important though it would be 
that he should know it. 

For these reasons it was necessary that the first studies should be conceived in 
an abstract form ; a form which perhaps cannot be traced in any existing fugue 
exactly as it is indicated in our method, but which nevertheless embodies those 
principles which, above all else, are of importance in the fugue generally. 

It has now become necessary to seek to extend this fundamental form, and so 
to modify it, that it may become available for artistic purposes. For although the 
form of the fugue, as hitherto understood, may be quite sufficient for many purposes, 
and even in some cases may be only partly employed, as in the so-called fugato 
movement, or fughetta, yet, in the case of a fugue taking an important position, 
either as the sequel to previous movements, or as an independent composition, a 
form of wider dimensions is required. 

The most convenient means of enlarging the form of the fugue are four in 
number : — 

Firstly. — The first subject, if given out by soprano or bass, may be 
repeated by the same voice after all four parts have entered in the 
usual way, before proceeding to the second working-out. Such a 
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repetition is seldom employed in a middle part, on accomit of its 
being too much covered to be easily perceived. 

Secondly. — The subject may be introduced more often than has hitherto 

been the rule. 
Thirdly. — The subject can be augmented and prolonged. 
Fourthly. — The episodes may be enlarged and extended. 

The first of these means is often employed in modern fugues, but not so 
frequently in those by Bach. There is however an example of its employment in 
Fugue No. 19, Vol. I. of the " WeUrtempered Clavier,*^ as well as a still rarer 
instance of the repetition of the whole of the first entrance of all the parts, in 
Fugue No. 23, Vol. II. 

The second method of enlarging the fugue is the most difiBicult of application. 
It is easy to see that if the subject or answer were introduced repeatedly in the 
same key, monotony would be most likely to arise, from the very limited number 
of keys in which it would be possible for the whole composition to move. 
This fact points to the expedient of transposing the subject, and it thus becomes 
necessary to consider the question of modulation. 

No restrictions in this respect can be placed on the freedom of the practised 
composer, either with regard to the transposition of the subject, or to other 
modulations (although Bach, the greatest of fugue composers, has confined 
himself within tolerably narrow bounds, as an examination of his fugues will 
prove) ; nevertheless, it is necessary to point out to the student the limits beyond 
which he will not find it possible to go without detriment to the unity of his work, 
and this all the more, that modem fugues, even by the better class of composers, 
often betray a weakness in respect to tonality which is only too readily imitated by 
the beginner. 

The transposition of the subject of a major fugue may take place with safety 
into the following keys : — 

1. — Into the key of the dominant, unless the ordinary answer happens to 
be an exact imitation of the subject ; in which case of course the 
transposition would produce nothing new. 

2. — Into the relative minor, if the subject will suffer such a transposition ; 
for the construction of a subject may be such that the change from 
a major to a minor key would render it either wholly or partly 
unserviceable. This would not, however, be likely to happen with a 
simple subject. 

8. — Into the minor key of the second or third degree, under the same 
conditions. 
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4. — ^Into the key of the Bubdominaut (especially useful at the end of the 
fugue), and 

5. — ^Into the minor key of the first degree, as in a fugue in G major, 
into C minor. This transposition is seldom expedient* 

The subject of a minor fugue may be transposed — 

1. — Into the minor key of the dominant, with the limitation abeady spoken 
of as regards major subjects. 

2. — ^Into the relative major, if the subject is of a nature to bear transposing 

into major. 
8.^ — Into the major key of the sixth degree, under the like conditions. 

4. — ^Into the minor key of the subdominant. A transposition into the 
major key of the first degree is seldom good ; when used, it comes 
best at the end of the fugue. 

Either subject or answer may be transposed as above, and in some cases both 
subject and answer may appear in new keys, the transposed subject itself receiving 
an answer ; for example, the subject of a fugue in A minor may be transposed into 
C major, and be followed by an answer in G major ; or the subject of a fugue in 
major, being transposed into E minor, may be answered in B minor. In all such 
cases, however, the greatest caution must be observed, for the answering of a 
transposed subject often causes keys to be introduced which are beyond the 
prescribed limits, as in both the instances just given ; and on this account nothing 
is more likely to produce the effect of an aimless wandering into strange keys, 
than the employment of both subject and answer together in a foreign key. 

To illustrate this important subject fully by means of examples would require 
more space than can be afforded ; the student can, therefore, only be advised to 
study for himself the fugues of great composers, and we will confine ourselves in 
this place to an analysis of two fugues firom the " WeUrtempered Clavier,** the 
first being the fugue in C, No. 1, of Vol. I. 

The first working out in this fague consists of subject, answer, answer, and 
subject (the order of entrance of the second subject and answer being the reverse 
of the usual one), the second working out following immediately, with the usual 
exchange of subject and answer among the parts, except in the tenor, which repeats 
the answer which it had in the first working out. After this, in the tenth bar, the 
%lto has the theme in the key of G major, as an answer in stretto t» the bass, and 
in the twelfth bar the tenor transposes it into A minor ; a cadence in A minor 
follows, after which there is a stretto in four parts in the original key. In the 
seventeenth bar the tenor has the answer and^he bass the subject, the first note 
of which is lengthened, both in D minor, and both forming parts of a new strettdj 
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which began with the soprano and alto in bar sixteen. In bar nineteen the tenor 
begins with the answer in D minor, bat alters one note, the F into Ft, in order to 
agree with the key of G, which prevails in the harmony of the bar, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the alto has at the moment a transposed sabject in the key of 
E minor. In bar twenty we have an imitation of a fragment of this E minor 
sabject in the bass, and the commencement of a stretto with the original answer in 
the soprano, to which the tenor adds in the next bar what is neither sabject nor 
answer, bat an imitation, beginning on the note B. After the perfect cadence in 
bar twenty-four the alto has the theme once more, this time, as is often the case 
at the end of the fngae, in the subdominant. 

The transpositions of the theme in this fagae are thas seen to be identical 
with those given above as allowable, namely, into— 

G major . . . the dominant. 



A minor 
D minor 
E minor 
F major 



the relative minor, 
the second degree, 
the third degree, 
the sabdominani. 



As an illastration of the transpositions of the theme in a minor fagae, we will 
take the fagae in CS minor, in the same volame. Of the several subjects or themes 
which appear in the coarse of this magnificent fagae, we have only to consider the 
principal sabject, and to search for its appearance in various keys. These are as 
follows : — 

The theme occurs in the whole fugue twenty-nine times, of which eighteen are 
in the principal key, either as subject or answer. There are thus eleven transpo- 
sitions ; namely, into E major, in bar twenty-nine as answer, and in bar thirty-two 
as subject ; into F| minor, as subject, five times, in bars forty-eight, fifty-one, 
eighty-five, ninety-six, and one hundred and twelve ; into A major, as subject, 
in bar fifty-four ; into Gtf minor, as answer, in bar sixty-six ; into E minor, as 
subject, in bar ninety-four, together with an answer in stretto in the alto (or the 
latter may also be called a subject), in B minor. The transpositions employed 

are thus into — 

E major . • . the relative major. 

Ftt minor . . . the minor subdominant. 

A major • • . the sixth degree. 

Gtt minor . . • the minor dominant. 

The two other keys introduced, E minor and B minor, lie outside the limit of the 
prescribed keys ; but they are introduced with great naturalness, and only as 
passing modulations, the principal key returning immediately afterwards. 
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A close examination of the modalations in this fugue will well repay the student 
for his trouble, as being specially instructiye in the matter of the affinity of 
the related keys to the principal key. 

In each of these fugues, the harmony which accompanies the transposed subject 
is sometimes in a different key to the subject itself, as in the nineteenth bar of the 
fugue in G major, where ^ subject In £ minor is accompanied in the key of G. 
This divergence from the natural harmony of a subject has beep already spoken of. 
(See page 60.) 

The third of the four ways of enlarging the fugue is the augmentation or 
extension of the subject. In augmentation proper the notes of the whole or a part 
of the subject are written of increased (generally double) length ; but besides this, 
the subject may be extended by repeating some portion of it on other degrees of 
the scale, in the form of a sequence. 

Augmentation, complete or partial, takes place as follows : — 



Theme. 



i 



t 



149. 



3 



i 



Augmentation. 
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Partial Augmentations. 
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Partial augmentation is often of service in the formation of the stretto, 
and has already been so employed in earlier examples. (See Example 128, 
e, /•) Augmentation of the complete (Subject occurs, as a rule, towards 
the end of the fugue, and generally takes place in the principal key. It is 
most effective in one of the extreme parts, and especially if the other parts 
have the subject in its unaltered form at the same time. The following 
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examples of complete augmentation are taken from Fugue 2, Vol. U. of the 
" WeUrtempered Clavier ;" — 

150. Subject. 

Bar 14. 






T^ I Augmentation. 



,- ^H^ 




I Augmentation 



I'^-jf^ J-P i^ : 



The extension of the subject by means of repetition is effected as in the 
following examples. The repetition may be of a single bar, or of a longer 
portion : — 




?= 




1 












This kind of repetition is often of considerable use in the construction of the 
fugue, since it generally produces an impression of lively onward movement. If it 

o 2 
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is the first bar of the theme which is repeated, the complete entrance of the 
sabjecty by which the repetition is eyentnally followed, gains in importance ; if 
the repetition is at the end of the subject, it often greatly assists the natural 
development of the following episode, or leads happily into a new entrance of the 
theme in another part. The repetition of the end of the subject has already been 
employed in our examples of the four-part fugue, in the first two bars of Example 
147, and the bass sequence which oecurs a few bars farther on in the same 
example is of a similar nature. . 

The fourth and last means of extension mentioned on page 95, the greater 
development of the episodes, will only possess real value provided the enlarged 
episodes are constructed almost exclusively of portions of either the subject or 
some important and prominent counter-subject. If so constructed, they are well 
adapted for the introduction of modulations, and add much to the life and spirit of 
the whole compositicm. Exceptions to the rule are, however, to be found in large 
instrumental fugues, as for instance in several of Bach's organ-fiague% where we 
find long interludes formed of entirely fresh materials, which for the time com- 
pletely interrupt the actual fague. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



OP CERTAIN PECULIARITIES IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF 

THE FUGUE. 

In speaking of the constniction of the coonter-sabjeot, it was remarked that it 
was possible for the same coanter-snbject to be employed throughont the whole 
fagne (or nearly so), reappearing at almost every reappearance of the subject. 
(See page 57.) 

A connter-stibject intended to be the invariable accompaniment of the subject, 
must necessarily be written in double counterpoint in the octave, because it will 
have to appear both above and below the theme^ according to the part in which 
it stands. The following is an example of the invariable counter-subject : — 



152. 




Conuter-Bubject. , 





^ 



Coonter-sabject. 
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Tbera art amnorouB examples of the inTaruble coanter-sabject in the " WtH- 
tn^Mnd Clavitr," the carefol etady of which will amply repay the stadent. 

It ia Dot neceBBuy that the same coanter-sabject sbonld be employed 
throngboot the whole fugae ; indeed, in the case of (he snhject being employed in 
itntto, this would often be imposBible. If the fngne is of great length a new 
ooontei^abject may be introdaoed in the coarse of it. The already-qaoted fngne 
in B migor. No. 23, Vol. II. of the " Well-tempered Ciavier," gives a fine example of 
this; the first coanter-sabject is that shown in Example 116, bat ia the 27th bat 
an entirely new one takes its place, and remains with few exceptions the regolar 
accompaniment to the theme, to the end of the fagae. The new coonter-snbject 
is as followa : — 

ConntCT -Bnbject. 

^ A ! - I , * ^ «^ ^ * ' - 
163. < 




Fogaes with tmraried coanter-sabject bear a close resemblance to the so-called 
Doable-Fngae ; the only difference between them being the independent worbing- 
ont which is reqnired by the second snbject of the double fogae. It may also 
happen that the coaater-sabject enters at the very beginning of the fdgae, as 
accompaniment to the first sntiject, so that the fogae begins in two porta. When 
this is the case, the resnmblance to the dooble-fugae is still cl(»eT, since the 
coanter-sabject becomes of eqaal importance with the subject itself, and attracts 
the attention of the listener in an eqoal degree. 

One peonliar mode of treating the sabject of a fogae, namely, ito aagmentar- 
tion, has already been folly described, as a meaas of enlarging the dimensions of 
the fogae. There are also two other ways in which the snbject may be varied, 
boUi of which are of service in the constraction of a fagae of considerable length, 
althoagh they are of oonrse not alwa^ employed. They are the dinunntion and 
the inversion of the snlrject. 
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By dimmutioii is nnderstood the lessening of the valne of the notes of either 
the whole or a part of the subject ; as in the following example : — 

Theme. Diminution. 




Partial Diminution. 




t3=?=z: 



t 
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t 




The diminution of the subject is less frequently met with than its augmenta- 
tion ; and, in fact, its employment is, as a rule, not faTourable to the satisfactory 
deyelopment of the composition, as the e£fect of the theme when diminished is 
likely to appear triyial and hurried. Nevertheless, when used in the right place 
and with judgment, it will not fail of a good effect. When employed, the theme 
in its unaltered form should be present at the same time, and it is best introduced 
in a stretto, on a pedal bass. The following is an example of the employment of 
the theme of Example 154 in diminution : — 
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The inversion of the theme is often employed, of course in those cases only in 
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which the theme is suited for the pnrpose. There is even a certain kind of fogae, 

which will he described later on, which is founded entirely on the inversiou of the 

subject. The rules and conditions of inversion have already been fully explained 

(see page 4, Example 9, etc.) ; it will therefore be sufficient in this place to give 

an example of its application to the fugue, for which purpose the following extract 

from the fugue in G major, No. 15, Vol. L, of the ** Wellrtempered Clavier,** 

will senre : — 

Subject. 
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Counter-snbj ect. 




Bar 20. 




Inversion of Subject. 





Inversion of Counter-subject. 



inversion of Answer. 
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Inversion of Counter-subject. 
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Another fine example of the inversion of the subject occurs in the fugue in 
Bb minor. No. 22, Vol. II., commencing with bar 46. In bar 80 of the same fugue 
there is a stretto between a direct and inverted subject, in tenor and 8<^rano, and 
in bar 96 a similar stretto in all four parts. 
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The division of the fugue into three principal portions, which has been shown 
to lie at the root of the fundamental form of the fugue, and which may be more or 
less distinctly recognized even in fugues of extended form, may be rendered very 
definite and precise by the use of cadences. These cadences, by which are not to 
be understood the harmonic progressions of dominant and tonic, or subdominant 
and tonic, which were shown to be of use in introducing a new entrance of the 
subject (see page 75), but actual and complete closes, are as necessary in the 
fugue as in any other extended composition, for the sake of relief, and to separate 
the whole into its component divisions. 

The cadence which closes the first working-out is usually in the key of the 
dominant. After the second working-out we often find a cadence in some related 
key, that of the third or sixth degree, for instance ; while the cadence of the whole 
composition must of course be in the principal key. 

There is no necessity to employ all these cadences regularly in every fugue, 
and in fact we find a considerable diversity in this respect in e:(isting fugues. 
Bach employs the first cadence in the dominant with tolerable regularity, but 
the second is frequently omitted, while in some fugues several cadences in related 
keys are introduced. Thus in the fugue in Fj No. 11, of Vol. II., we find a 
cadence in the dominant after the first working-out, in bar 29 ; in the fugue in E, 
No. 9, Vol. n., there is a semi-cadence in bar 8, and perfect cadences in bars 15, 
22, and 34, in the keys of 0$ minor. Ft minor, and G$ minor. The fugue in Gtt 
minor. No. 4, Vol. I., on the other hand, has but one cadence besides the final 
one throughout the whole of its 115 bars. This is a perfect cadence in the 
relative major, in bar 34. 

Cadences of this kind occur also in the best fugues of modem composers ; those 
by Mendelssohn employing them with peculiar regularity. The propriety of their 
introduction will always depend upon the requirements of the particular compo- 
sition, and the study of many fugues, with a view to learning how they are best 
employed, will be more advantageous to the student than the introduction of 
examples in this place. 

One more subject connected with the construction of the fugue remains to be 
noticed, namely, the use of the pedal point. It may be taken for granted that the 
nature of the pedal point is already understood, as it has been described in a 
former work. (" Treatise on Counterpoint,'* Chapter V.) The proper place for its 
introduction in the fugue is near the end, either just before the final cadence, or 
with it. In the first case the pedal point will be on the dominant, and will 
usually be introduced by a semi-cadence ; while in the second it will be on the 
tonic, and the last chord of the cadence of the fugue will be the first chord of the 
pedal point. In both cases the parts during the sustained bass should employ the 
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subject, or at leasfc some important part thereof, in imitation. The pedal point 
on the dominant generally takes the form of a stretto. 

When the fngne is divided by means of cadences into definite sections, a pedal 
point may be introduced at the close of any section, and may thus be employed in 
a foreign key, provided the new key remains present long enough, and becomes 
fixed enough to render it desirable. 

Examples 128 (2, and 155, will serve to illustrate the use of the pedal point in 
the fugue, and the former will at the same time show that the actual close of the 
fugue need not follow the pedal point immediately, but may take place some few 
bars later on. 

The pedal point is more frequently met with in modem fugues than in those 
of the earlier composers. In the " WeU-tempered Clavier " there are but few 
instances of its use, and those not very extended. An example may be found in 
the fugue in CJ minor. No. 4, Vol. I. 

When the fugue is developed to its fullest extent, although the general treat- 
ment of the themes remains that with which we are acquainted, yet many ad- 
ditional freedoms may be permitted, and the fugue then belongs to a class which 
is frequently met with in practical composition, called the free fugue. 

The licenses permitted to the free fugue consist in a wider field ofiered for 
modulation, when the whole composition is long enough to take advantage of it, 
also, perhaps, in the less strict observance of the rule that each part should execute 
subject and answer alternately, and in the introduction of entirely fresh matter, 
which, strictly speaking, does not belong to the actual fugue at all. 

Thus a free fugue of this kind may contain extended and independent episodes, 
and also an entirely free and widely-developed coda. 

The independent episodes are generally formed of new subjects, more or less 
closely analagous to the theme of the fugue, and employed in canon or other 
contrapuntal form. They usually take their departure from one of the before- 
mentioned cadences at the close of a section of the fugue, and if well conceived 
they afford an agreeable variety, and lend freshness and vigour to the next following 
entrance of the subject. Independent episodes occur often in Bach's great organ- 
fugues, though not in the fugues of the *' WeU-tempered Clavier.** In the best of 
modem fugues they are not so frequently met with, though there is an example in 
Mendelssohn's fugue in A flat. Op. 85, No. 5. 

The free coda occurs frequently in modem fugues, and is occasionally de- 
veloped to such an extent as to appear the most important part of the whole 
work, the fugue which precedes it serving merely as a foil. While the effect 
thereby produced may be artistically justifiable, the purity of taste of an age which 
knew how to value an intellectual work for its own sake cannot be questioned. 
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The nature of the free coda varies in different works ; either the contrapuntal 
treatment of the parts is abandoned altogether, or it is hidden by the greater 
massiveness of the harmonies, and it is only now and then that fragments of the 
fngue-subject appear as its foundation, or serve as ornament. 

Instead of giving special examples of the free fugue, it will be sufficient to 
direct the attention of the student to the fugues which occur at the dose of large 
choral works, Oratorios, etc., of modem times, and to the instrumental fugues of 
Schumann, Mendelssohn, and others ; and in particular to Schumann's six fugues 
for the organ on the name of Bach, of which the sixth affords a fine example of 
grandeur of effect in the development of the free coda. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

OP THE BEST METHOD OF COMPOSINa A FUGUE. 

Having now described in detaU every part of a finished fagae, it wiU be weU, 
before considering certain exceptional kinds of fugues which have yet to be spoken 
of, to examine the methods of practical fugue-composition, with a view to giving 
serviceable hints to the unpractised writer, and to putting the student in possession 
of certain advantages which he might fail to discover for himself. 

Without attempting to do more than speak in general terms of different 
methods of working, the proving of which must be left to the student, we may 
point to two distinct methods of procedure, both of which are worthy of examination, 
for each has its advantages and disadvantages. In the one method the progression 
of all the parts of the fugue is carried on at the same time, so that any point in the 
course of its construction the fugue is visibly complete as far as it has proceeded ; 
while in the other the principal characteristics of the whole fugue, as contained in 
the most important entrances of the theme and other portions, as well as the general 
form of the composition, are in the first place sketched out, the filling in of the 
sketch being left until afterwards. 

The great advantage of the first method lies in the fact that the first portion of 
the work being complete and producing its full effect, those points in its con- 
struction which are important, and from which the remainder has to be developed, 
can be easily recognized, and thus utilized in the most natural and logical manner. 
Even from a purely mechanical point of view, the presence of complete harmonies 
will facilitate the choice of the harmonic progressions which are to follow ; whereas 
the selection of the different connecting links and points of relationship, where 
everything remains in uncertainty, may often prove unsuitable from various causes 
when the work comes to be completed. 

The method has, however, the disadvantage that the whole attention being 
directed to the formation and completion of each individual bar^ the form and 
sequence of the whole work may easily suffer ; and the relation between its 
component parts may thus possess a too accidental character, which would be 
injurious to the work as an artistic whole. 

If, therefore, this method of working be adopted, it is essential that the general 
character and form of the whole work should never be lost sight of, but should 
always govern the construction of that portion which is in process of formation^ 
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and although this is perfectly possible to the experienced composer, the 
beginner will have many experiments to make and difficulties to encounter, 
before success, which is the result of combined talent and industry, can be 
achieved. 

Our exercises hitherto have all been written in a complete form, because it 
was important that each point should be placed clearly and definitely before 
the student, without leaving any gaps, the filling up of which would have 
occasioned doubt and difficulty. The completeness of the entire work may, 
however, be more readily secured by the adoption of the second of the two 
methods mentioned above. 

In this method a sketch is made of the whole fugue, the entrances of the 
subject and answer being first of all noted down, with only so much of the 
accompanying parts as may be necessary to show the course of the modulation, 
together with indications of the counter-subjects and episodes. How much of 
all this it may be necessary to write down at first cannot be decided beforehand, 
but will depend upon the simplicity or otherwise of the harmonic progressions 
and imitations, and on the amount of assistance to the memory that may be 
required. 

The manner of proceeding is as follows : — The subject having been chosen, the 
first step will be the construction of the answer, and of the complete counter* 
subject : — 
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Although it would be possible for the subject in the bass to enter at once, a 
short episode will assist the modulation back to the principal key, and will prevent 
too great hurry. We may therefore proceed as follows : — 
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The quaver figure of the counter-subject in bar 8 affords the material for the 
construction of the episode. The entrance of bass and tenor requires no special 
remark. The close of the answer in bar 18 is not effected as before with a cadence 
in Fi( minor, but indicates a coming change of key. The continuation must now be 
an episode, as there is neither opportunity nor necessity for a fresh introduction 
of the subject, the first working out having properly come to an end : — 
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This episode is at first founded upon the short figure of quavers in the bass 
of bar 18, and afterwards (in bar 20) upon a part of the counter-subject, which 
bqgms with two similarly placed quavers. This is now employed to form 
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imitations in all the parts. The second working out begins in bar 24. with the 
answer in the alto. 
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This example contains the sketch for the second working out, the alto having 
begun it in bar 24 with the answer. After a short episode, formed of a progression 
of the soprano counter-subject in bar 28, the tenor follows with the subject in bar 
31. The last note of this subject, however, is omitted, and instoad of it an imita- 
tion of the soprano is introduced, in bar 35. After an episode (bars 35-38), the 
answer enters in the bass, but with the first note, B, altered to C 9, in order to suit 
the key of Fit minor, which is at the moment prevalent* 

Thus far the fugue has remained in the principal keys of tonic and dominant, 
and it is, therefore, time to introduce a decided change. This is effected iu 
bar 42, at the close of the bass theme, the tenor introducing the subject transposed 
into D, the relative major, and the answer, or rather a part of it, following in 
the same key in the soprano. This answer is broken off in bar 48, and instead 
of it the soprano takes the commencement of the counter-subject (bar 5), and 
inverting it, forms with it an episode which leads in bar 51 to a fresh introduction 
of the subject in the alto, followed by a full close in D major. 

If we now glance back at the whole work, we find that in both workings out 
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the key of B minor is, with flight eKceptions, chiefly prevalent, and that it is only 
towards the end that a decided change of key takes place. The design of the work 
as thus indicated, and especially the perfect cadence in D major at the end, shows 
that the first part of the fogue is now complete ; and the remainder, when added, 
must be in keeping with what has gone before, both as regards its general extent, 
and the choice of the modulations which may be introduced. 

As our purpose has been merely to indicate the manner in which the general 
outlines of a fugue might be laid down, we may abstain from giving any example 
of the sketch of the second paii with its coda. 
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OP THE DOUBLE FUGUE. 

A Double Fagne is a fugue consbructed upon two subjects. 

Double fugues are of various kinds, two of these, however, are of more frequent 
occurrence than the rest, and shall therefore be considered first. In the first of 
these two kinds both subjects enter together at the commencement of the fugue, 
and remain coupled together, with but few exceptions, throughout all succeeding 
entrances. In the second kind each subject receives a more or less extended 
working-out by itself, and the two only appear in combination towards the end of 
the fugue. In both kinds the inversions of the subjects caused by their appearance 
in different parts will necessitate the employment of double counterpoint in the 
octave. 

A double fugue of the first kind is recognized at once, as both subjects appear 
together from the commencement ; while in the second kind the double fugue only 
makes itself perceived towards the close, when the subjects have been introduced in 
combination. Each kind is interesting in its own way : the one from the com- 
bination of two distinct musical ideas, which without ever becoming separated are 
employed under the most various conditions and in manifold development, and the 
other from the ultimate union of two subjects, each of which has been separately 
developed, and the bringing together of which is productive of an increase in effect. 

We will examine in the first place the double fugue in which the two subjects 
nter at the beginning. One of these subjects, called the first subject, will always 
e of greater importance than the other, which is called the second subject, and 
forms a counterpoint to the first ;* and it is usual to allow the first subject to com- 
mence alone, the second subject joining it after one or more rests, as by this means 
the two are kept more distinct from each other ; for example : — 

161. «• I First Subject. 
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* In German the two subjects are respectiyely termed Hauptlhema and Gegenthema: the 
literal translation of the latter term would be Countersubject, bat as the use of this might bring 
about a confusion with the actual counter-subject (Gegensatz) it has been thought better to 
employ the terms first and second subjects. — Translator. 
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In the inyention of the two themes, every endeavour must be made to SfBcure 
contrast of character without antagonism ; each subject serving to illustrate the 
other, but not disagreeing with it. Progressions in similar motion, or consisting of 
notes of similar value, should be avoided as much as possible. 

In the first working out, the entrance of the parts is so arranged that each 
part obtains both subjects. The two parts which commence the fugue should be 
contiguous, and no part which is to bring in the first or principal subject must be 
allowed to have the second subject immediately before it. These two rules being 
observed, the order of entrance for the first working out may be decided upon^ the 
following being the most usual and practical arrangements : — 



First Subject 
Second do. 

First Subject 
Second do. 

First Subject 
Second do. 

First Subject 
Second do. 
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Subject. 


Amsweb. 


Subject (2). 


Amsweb (2). 


Soprano. 


Bass. 


Tenor. 


Alto. 


Alto. 


Soprano. 


Bass. 


Tenor. 


Alto. 


Soprano. 


Bass. 


Tenor. 


Tenor. 


Alto. 


Soprano. 


Bass, 


Tenor. 


Bass. 


Soprano. 


Alto. 


Alto. 


Tenor. 


Bass. 


Soprano. 


Bass. 


Soprano. 


Alto. 


Tenor. 


Tenor 


Bass 


Soprano. 


Alto. 



The following is an example of the first entrance of parts in a double 
fugue, the order of entrance being the fourth of the arrangements suggested 
above : — 
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Answer to First Subject. 
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A short qmode (bars 5 and 6) lies between the close of the answers and the 
second entrance of the two subjects in alto and soprano. 

Although the rule that both subjects are to remain in combination throughout 
the fugue should in general be strictly observed, yet in a long fugue an exception 
may occasionally be made, and one subject treated alone for awhile, especially 
when an increlLse of life and movement is required. The employment of the 
principal theme by itself will generally take place for the sake of constructing a 
stretto, which would rarely be possible with both subjects at once ; while from the 
second subject episodes may be constructed, in the manner shown in the following 
example, which is a continuation of Example 162 : — 

■Second Subject. 
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I Tint Subject 
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The episode begins in the fifth bar of the above example, and will be readily 
understood without farther explanation. It should be observed that the separation 
of the two subjects ought not to last too long, but at some striking and prominent 
moment, best created by means of a cadence, they must be reunited. 

In all other respects the general rules of form are equally applicable to the 
donWefague; farther examples are therefore not necessary. 

The second kind of double fugue mentioned above begins with the principal 
subject alone, which receives a more or less extended working out in all the parts 
before the second subject makes its appearance. If the second subject begins on 
the first degree of the scale, this working out should end with either a semi- 
cadence in the principal key, or a perfect cadence in the key of the dominant. 
The latter is, however, more appropriate when the second subject begins on the 
fifth degree ; and it is equally suitable if the answer et the second subject begins 
on the fifth degree, for in the entrance of the second theme it is allowable to 
begin with the answer before ihe subject has been heitrd, if it be found advisable. 
A perfect close in the principal key, though occasionally met with, is apt to 
separate the two parts of the fugue too decidedly. 
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The following example contains the commencement of a double fugue of 
this kind : — 
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Since the form of the first part of the fugue differs in no respect from that of 
an ordinary fugue, we may pass over the remainder of the working out, it being 
understood that after the first entrance of the theme as subject and answer in all 
the parts, it will be well to introduce it twice or thrice more, if not to repeat it in 
all the parts, especially when the theme is short, as in our present example. This 
being then supposed to have taken place, we will proceed by taking the last of 
these introductions of the theme, which appears as answer in the bass ; after which 
an episode will lead to the cadence which is to introduce the second subject : — 
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This example finiHbe^ in the manner of the first part of an ordinary fugae, with 
a cadence in the key of the dominant. The second theme now enters, and is 
treated precisely like the subject of an ordinary fugue, except that, as already 
stated, the answer may enter before the subject. Advantage is taken of this 
license in the next example, which is a continuation of Example 165, and shows 
the working out of the second theme. The length of this working out must be 
proportionate to that of the first part, and it must end with a suitable cadence, 
upon or after which the combined subjects will enter : — 



1 Second Subject. 
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In this working out there is agidn no difference from the first working out of 
an ordinary fngue, except that it is naturally of secondary importance, owing to its 
position after the first subject, and that its shortness, and especially its emphatic 
preparation for the principal key towards the close, prevents it from having aiiy 
independent value, and indicates a leading towards a climax, which is now reached 
in the entrance of the united themes, as follows : — 

I 'Alls, to First Subject. 
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to Second Subject. 
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The two subjects here appear in all the parts in regular order (in the same 
succession as in the fourth of the orders given on page 115.) The principal keys 
of tonic and dominant prevail, but this is not necessary, nor is it always 
advisable, as both themes have already been heard twice in the same keys, and at 
this point a change of key might be introduced with advantage. 

In making the sketch for a fugue of this kind, attention must be paid to the 
following particulars : — ^Both themes must be invented together, their union being 
the most important part of the double-fugue. Care must also be taken that the 
second subject is interesting and intelligible by itself, for the sake of its own 
working out, also that its rhythm is well contrasted with that of the first subject, 
and the rules of double counterpoint must be observed. 

The three divisions of the fugue must bear a right proportion to each other, no 
one being unduly long or short. The third part may be the longest, since a compo- 
sition of any length generally requires an extended and well-developed coda. 

Besides the two kinds of double fugues described above, other kinds exist, though 
seldom met with, which it will be well to mention briefly. They differ from each 
other merely in the manner of introducing the two themes, and their differences are 
not important enough to need special classification. It is enough to know that the 
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order of entrance of the themes may be varied, the only important condition being 
that each part flhall haye its share in the execution of both subjects. 

In one kind of doable fugue, which resembles the first of the two principal kinds, 
the two subjects do not commence together, but the second follows immediately 
after the conclusion of the first, their answers following in the same order. The 
next example contains the commencement of a fugue of this kind : — 
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Aoawer to Second Subject. 
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At the end of the above example the answer to the second subject is commenced 
in the soprano. After this is completed, the alto must take the first subject and 
the bass the second, after which the soprano will follow with the answer to the first 
subject, and the tenor that of the second. 

It is easy to see that in % fugue of this kind the first working out will be very 
protracted, but this can be remedied in the course of the fugue, as in the future 
entrances the two themes can be combined, to which end they must, of course, have 
been invented both together. 

A shorter form of the second principal kind of double fugue may be made by 
introducing the second subject immediately after the first subject has appeared once 
in all the parts, without further working out, and at the same time combining the 
first subject with it. Examples of this kind of fugue are not needed. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



OF THE FUGUE ON THEEE AND FOUR SUBJECTS. 

In the fugue on three subjects we have to do with a principal theme and two 
secondary themes, which are all employed together. On account of the various 
positions which they occupy with regard to each other in the course of the fugue, 
they have to be written in triple counterpoint. (See '' Treatise on Counterpoint" 
Chapter Xm.) 

The most usual form of this kind of fugue is that in which the three subjects 
commence together, as that kind in which each subject receiyes its own working 
out before the three are combined is likely to become too protracted. Neverthe- 
less, examples of the latter kind exist, as, for example, Bach's Organ Fugue in £t7 
on St. Ann's tune, in which however for the most part only two of the three 
themes are combined in the third movement. Other forms also are possible, for 
instance, the working out of two of the themes separately, and their combination 
afterwards with the third. 

The order of the first entrance of subjects is chosen according to the compass 
of the themes, and according to the rule that each subject must appear in each 
part. The most usual arrangements are as follows: — 



First Subject (I.) 
Second do. (II.) 
Third do. (IH.) 

First Subject . 
Second do. • 
Third do. . 



First Subject . 
Second do. • 
Third do. . 

First Subject • 
Second do. • 
Third do. . 



f 



Subject. 
Bass. 
Tenor. 
Alto. 

Bass. 

Soprano 

Alto. 

Soprano. 

Alto. 

Tenor. 

Soprano. 

Bass. 

Tenor. 



Answeb. 
Soprano. 
Bass. 
Tenor. 

Tenor. 

Bass. 

Soprano. 

Bass. 

Soprano. 

Alto. 

Alto. 

Soprano. 

Bass. 



In making the sketch for a triple fugue, the first 



Subject (2). 
Alto. 
Soprano. 
Bass. 

Alto. 

Tenor. 

Bass. 

Tenor. 

Bass. 

Soprano. 

Tenor. 

Alto. 

Soprano. 

consideration 



Answeb (2). 
Tenor. 
Alto. 
Soprano. 

Soprano. 

Alto. 

Tenor. 

Alto. 

Tenor. 

Bass. 

Bass. 
Tenor. 

Alto. 

is the relation 
R 2 
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of the three themes to each other with respect to their capabilities of inversion. 
We will take the following combination of themes : — 

m. 



169. 



% JLJL* I I 




The close is purposely left anfinished, that the continuation may he unfettered. 
The answers to these subjects will combine as follows : — 



170. 




The only deviation from strict imitation requii-ed in the answers occurs at the 
beginning of the first theme, and since it takes place before the other themes 
have joined it, it will not interfere with the harmony. 

We have now to examine the inversions of which the themes are capable. 
The following example contains the commencement of some of them : — 
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n. 



lU. 



I. 




Having satisfied ourselves of the availability of the above inversions, or most 
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of them, the composition of the fugue may at once commence, and will present 
no greater difficulties than those of the double fugue. The next example shows 
the first entrance of themes: — 



172. 
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I. (Answer.) 
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III. (Answer.) 
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II. (Answer.) 
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In continuing the work it should he borne in mind that it is neither necessary 
nor advkahle that the thi*ee subjects should ^ only be employed in combination ; at 
suitable points one or other of them, according as it may be adapted for the purpose, 
may appear alone and receive treatment for a time. 

One more observation should be made with regard to the choosing of the three 
themes. In either triple or .quadruple counterpoint it will continually happen that 
some of the inversions can scarcely be used, on account of the unsatisfactory 
positions' of their harmonies. The endeavour to write a triple counterpoint which 
should be available in aU positions would greatly fetter the invention, and very 
probably entail the sacrifice of many a pleasing melodic progression of the themes. 
In such cases the themes should in the first place be carefully examined, with a 
view to discovering whether some slight alteration might not lessen or remove the 
diffictdty, and if this is not possible, such positions only must be chosen for the 
entrances of the themes as shall exclude the unsatisfactory inversions ; and this can 
always be done, for even ihe longest fugue will scarcely require to make use of 
every possible inversion of its subjects. 

The fugues of the *' Wellrtempered Clavier'' contain no example either of the 
double fugue or of the fugue on three subjects, but there are several of the 
kind described on page 101, in which the counter- subject remains unaltered, and 
accompanies the subject throughout. Their resemblance to the double fugue is so 
close, that it may be a question whether it is worth while to deny them the title, 
the only difference being that the counter-subject does not receive that strict 
treatment, as subject and answer, which the second-subject of a double fugue 
requires. Taken in this sense, the fugue in 0$ minor. No. 4, Vol. I., may be 
said to be a fugue on three subjects, which appear in succession in the course 
of the fugue instead of beginning in combination, and although their intro- 
duction does not take place in the prescribed form, yet the general effect 
is unquestionably that of a triple fague. Another fine example of a firee 
fugue on three subjects is the chorus, " Quam olim Abrahae,^' in Ghembini's 
" Requiem.'* 

In the fugue on four subjects the difficulties of construction are enormously 
increased. Whoever has an inclination for this kind of work will doubtless find 
his powers strengthened and developed by its exercise, but as a matter of practical 
composition, it is too artificial and intricate to possess any great value. The first 
condition of success is a thorough acquaintance with quadruple counterpoint ; 
and the second — ^patience, for the ordering and combination of the possible 
inversions according to the rules of fugue. 
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The most suitable subjects for this kind of fugue are short themes, of small 
compass, which enter after one another ; for example : — 

First Subject. Second Subject. 



173.fe=s 



^1 



22: 
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IS — r 



t 



Thiid Subject 



^m 




Fourth Subject. 
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The combination of these subjects is as follows : — 



174. 
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There are twenty-three possible inversions of the above phrase, of which only a 
few can be required in the actual fiigue. Their examination and the selection of the 
best of them, together with the construction of a quadruple fugue by their help, may 
be left to the zeal of the student, while we pass on to the more important subject of 
the five-part fugue. 
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OF THE FUGUE IN FIVE OR MORE PARTS. 

Of all fugues in more than four parts, the five-part fugue has the advantage, 
that while the harmony may be made particularly full and rich, there is sufficient 
room between the parts for the free movement of the themes. The five-part fugue, 
although not so frequently met with as that in four parts, is nevertheless well 
adapted both for voices and instruments, especially for the organ, its execution 
being facilitated by the assistance of the pedals. 

The points of difference between the fugue in five and four parts are but few. 
As a rule, the five-part fugue contains two soprano parts (though it is quite possible 
to make use of two tenors or altos), and the compass of the subject will require 
consideration, that it may not lie too high or too low when introduced in the 
extreme parts. This is especially the case in fugues for voices, instrumental 
fugues permitting a greater latitude in this respect. 

The first entrance of the theme may take place in either of the following 
orders : — 

Answer^ Subject (2). 

Tenor. Alto. 

2nd Soprano. Alto. 

When the fugue begins in one of the middle parts, or when the compass of the 
theme is such as to forbid the commencement of the first soprano on a high note, 
an arrangement should be chosen which will give the same position to both first 
and second soprano ; for example : — 

SuBJEOT. Answeb. Subject (2). Amsweb (2). Subject (8). 

1st Soprano. Alto. 2nd Soprano. Bass. Tenor. 

The following is the commencement of a fugue in five parts, the order of 
entrance being the first of those given above : — 



Subject. 

Bass. 

1st Soprano. 



Answer (2). 

2nd Soprano. 
Tenor. 



Subject (8). 

1st Soprano. 
Bass. 



175. 
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With the entrance of the first soprano the fugue begins to be in five parts, but 
it is neither necessary nor advisable that the same fuhiess should be preserved 
throughout the remainder. It has already been shown that each new entrance of 

s 
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t!.e theme may be made agreeably prominent by the introdaction of a few rests in 
the part in which it is to appear, and the fidness of the five-part fogae renders it 
possible to make use of this expedient largely, while the occasional introdaction of 
passages in four or eyen three parts affords a very desirable relief and variety. 

Fngnes in six parts are possible if the treatment is sufficiently simple, but 
fugues in seven parts are very rare, and those in eight are only possible subject to 
certain modifications. Music in eight parts is generally only fitted for sacred 
choruses, and in compositions of this kind the voices are usually divided into two 
choirs, which are employed for the most part in alternation ; and when, for special 
effects, they are combined, it is not unusual for the actual eight-part writing to be 
dispensed with, two parts being thrown into one, by allowing the first and second 
soprano, etc., to sing in unison. As this plan is opposed to the proper characteristic 
of the fugue, which is that of independence of parts, the best method is to make 
use of the division of the voices into separate choirs, and to give one working out 
of the theme to one choir, and a second to the other. Each working out may 
often be accompanied by single parts from the other choir, in order that the 
fulness which is proper to the work may not be lost sight o^ and the combination 
of both choirs is then only employed occasionally. 

Fugues for two choirs are generally best written in the form of the double 
fugucy or the fague in which the counter-subject enters with the subject, that the 
impression of fulness of part- writing may be produced firom the beginning. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



OP THE FUGUE IN CONTBABY MOTION, 

Thb employment of a fugue-subject in contrary motion has already been 
spoken of. (See page 104.) In the fugue in contrary motion, however, we have 
to do not with the occasional inversion of the subject, but with the construction 
of the answer in contrary motion as a rulCf the answer in similar motion only 
occurring as an exception, if at all. 

The fugue in contrary motion is not often met with, though it is a sufficiently 
interesting and characteristic species to deserve more frequent employment. 

There are two ways in which the answer may be formed; firstly, by making 
the first and fifth degrees correspond in subject and answer, in which case the 
imitation will usually be strict if the subject be in minor, but free if it be major ; 
and, secondly, by commencing the answer according to the rule given on page 5, 
in order that the imitation of a major subject may be strict. In the case of minor 
subjects there will be no difference between the two methods, since in the parallel 
scales given in Example 11 the first and fifth degrees correspond. 

An example will render this clear : — 
a. Subject (Major). 



•M 
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^m 



^s 



Answer according to the first method. 




Answer according to the second method. 




b. Subject (Minor). 



Answer. 




On comparing the two answers to the subject a in the above example, it will be 
seen that the first gives the usual correspondence of first and fifth degrees which is 
proper to the ordinary frigue, but the imitation is free ; while in the second answer 
the imitation is strict, but at the cost of this characteristic correspondence. In the 
answer to the minor subject, however, both strict imitation and correspondence of 
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degrees can be preserred, and it is on this account that most fugaes in contrary 
motion are written in minor keys. 

The choice of the subject will require some care, as not every theme is adapted 
for use in contrary motion. As a rule, themes containing chromatic progressions 
will be found suitable, as it is generally possible to reproduce them exactly in the 
imitation. 

The peculiarities which demand notice in the first entrance of the subject 
will be best illustrated by means of an example. The following is the most usual 
mode of constructing the answer : — 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 
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9. 
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The answer in the above example is not an answer in the ordinary sense, but 
rather a subject in contrary motion ; and since the third part, which enters in bar 
10, will be a repetition of the original subject, and the fourth part, when its time 
arrives, will repeat the inverted subject, the subject may be said to appear four 
times in succession : twice in direct and twice in contrary motion. This, although 
the most usual form, is not the best, and greater variety is gained by following 
the order shown in the next example, in which the third part answers the subject 
in the ordinary manner, and the fourth part gives the inversion of this answer. 
This method shall be chosen for the continuation of our fugue, the example 
commencing with bar 9 of Example 177 : — 

9. 10. 11. 
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I Answer in contrary mouon. 
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There are yet other forms, besides the above, in which it is possible for the 
parts to make their first entrance ; for example : — 
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I Answer.' 
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This method, although not deficient in variety, has the disadvantage that the 
fact of the fugue being in contrary motion is not announced at the beginning, but 
is perceived for the first time on the entrance of the third part. In this respect 



the following arrangement is better :• 



180. 
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Subject. 




Ads. in coutrary 
I motion. 



Subject in 
contrary motion. 




Answer in direct motion. 

' I. 




The same varieties of form are all possible in fagues in major keys, provided 
the inverted answer is constructed according to the second of the two methods 
shown in Example 176, so that the imitation may be strict. Thus the direct 
answer to Example 176 a, with its inversion, is as follows — 

a. Answer. 




P 



h. Inversion in strict imitation 
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and the first entrance of parts in a fogne on this subject may take place as 
follows, the form chosen being that of Example 180 : — 



182. 



I Subject. (Kz. 176 a.) 
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I Answer in contraiy motion. (Ex. 181 h.) 
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In the continnation of this fagae the mverted subject would follow in 
the tenor, as in Example 176 (second method),^ and the first working out 
would be completed by the soprano taking the answer in direct motion, as in 
Example 181 a. 

The remainder of the fagne requires no special illustration ; it will proceed in 
the same manner as an ordinary fugue, except that, of course, the contrary motion, 
which is its proper characteristic, must be preserved throughout. 



* The fact that it is called answer in Example 176, need catise no difficulty ; it has already 
been shown that it forms the answer in the most usual kind of fugue in oontrary motion 
(Example 177), but in a fugne of the kind under consideration, in which a real answer is present, 
the inverted subject appears as subject, in its proper position. — Translator. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



OP TIIE FUGUE COMBINED WITH THE CHORALE. 

There are two forms of composition which offer a wide field for the display of 
genidue artistic inyention and combination, and which are especially attractive to 
the talented couposer, as they present difficulties to be overcome, the snrmoonting 
of which proves the possession of thoroughly trained powers. In both of them the 
fngue is combined with a chorale, either by employing one or more of the strophes 
of the chorale £.s themes of the fogne, or else by causing a fugue formed on an 
independent subject to serve to a certain extent as accompaniment to the chorale, 
which enters in separate strophes at suitable points. 

The fugue which employs the first strophe of a chorale as its subject may be 
either simple or double. In the first case it is usual to add a few notes by way 
of ornamentation to the simple notes of the chorale, for the sake of avoiding 
monotony of rhythm. Thus, the first strophe of the chorale, " Mit Fried* und 
FretuV fahr ich dahin " would be varied as follows :— 
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Another way of obtaining variety, which is to be preferred, is to leave the 
melody unaltered, but to bring in the counter-subject together with the subject, 
thus : — 




The employment of the chorale-strophe in a double fugue is quite simple, and 
needs no detailed explanation. The following is an example : — 
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Whether several or all of the chorale-strophes shonld be employed as themes 
in the fagae will depend apon circumstances. If the chorale is very long, only the 
principal strophes shoold be chosen. Each strophe which is made use of at all 
mast be introduced in all the parts, and the answer to each must be strictly 
constructed, and must not consist of a mere free imitation, that the proper fugue 
character may be preserved. In order, however, that the whole composition may 
not become too diffuse, it is well to seek for opportunities of making a stretto, and 
where it is practicable, the concentration of the work may be assisted by bringing 
in two strophes in combination. 

The following commencement of a fugue upon the chorale, " Au$ tiefer Noth 
schrei ich zu Dir,*' will show the introduction of the first two strophes.* 



Strophe I. 
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Subject. 
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Subject. 



Strophe n. Subject. 

:|5 




Subject. 



♦ The oontinuAtioii of this fugue may be found in the authorVi " Trios for the Organ," Op. 20. 

T 
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In snch fagnes the order of entrance of parts follows no definite rale, bat may 
vary with each strophe, according to the position of the harmonies, etc. 

The subject of the second of the two kinds of fugue mentioned may either be 
entirely independent, or founded upon the first strophe of the chorale with which 
it is to enter into combination. In the first case it must be constructed with due 
regard to its possibilities of combination with the chorale. 

The fugoe generally begins alone, and after the first entrance of the parts, at 
some convenient moment, either during or after the first working out, the first 
strophe of the chorale joins it. The chorale should enter at a striking and 
important moment, generally together with an entrance of the fugue-subject in one 
of the other parts. 
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Here the choraloi '' Vom Himmel hoch da komnC ich her," enters together 
with the second entrance of the subject of the fugue. The exact moment of its 
entrance is not a matter of rule ; it might take place either earlier or later, if 
a suitable opportunity offered. The subject is not derived from the chorale, 
but is constructed with reference to the first strophe of the chorale. It will 
seldom happen that the fugue-subject will combine equally well with all the 
strophes, and it will therefore be necessary to examine it carefully in order to 
discover in what keys and at what times, or with what modifications, it 
may be possible to introduce it. These investigations are equally interesting 
and useful, and the power of perceiving such possibiUties of combination readily 
and rapidly is especially valuable, and not alone for the purposes of fugue 
composition. 

The combination of the subject of our fugue with the second strophe may take 
place, with some slight alterations, in the key of B minor, thus : — 

Strophe n. 
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It will be better that the subject should not invariably appear in its complete 
form. With the later strophes, fragments of it may be used with advantage in 
the form of a stretto ; for example :^ 
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The following example shows the oombination of the subject with the fourth 
and last strophe of the chorale : — 

Stkophb IV. 
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Another yariety of the same kind of fngae consists in giving each strophe of 
the chorale to a different part, those parts which have finished their share of the 
chorale then taking their places in the fague. Further illustrations will not he 
necessary, particularly as the kind of work is not altogether new to our studies, 
bearing as it does a close resemblance to the figured chorale. (See page 7 et seqJ) 
The only difference between the two is that in the present case the imitations are 
founded upon the rules of fugue^ instead of being, as before, free. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

OF THE FUGUE FOR VOICES. 

Although we have hitherto made a point of considering all the fugues with which 
we have had to do as written for voices, we have only been able to do so in the most 
general sense ; and it will now be well to consider the peculiarities appertaining to 
fugues which are intended for actual performance by voices, and so to open the 
way (in this one direction at least) to practical composition. 

The fugue for voices may either be for voices alone, or for voices with accom- 
paniment. Both kinds may be included in one explanation, except that in the 
second kind the relation of the fugue to its accompaniment must be considered. 

In commencing the composition of the fugue, two things are of importance : 
the nature and compass of the voices, and the treatment of the words which are 
to be sung. 

Having regard to the possibility of performance, no voice must be required to 
sing notes which are outside, or only exceptionally within, its compass. And even 
within the natural boundaries it will be advisable to employ for the most part the 
middle notes, the outer limits being touched only under favourable conditions, and 
not for long at a time. 

The natural limits of the voices may be given as follows — 

Soprano. Alto. Tenor. Bass. 
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but the employment of the extreme notes, even though it might be possible upon 
occasion 'vO ^u beyond them, requires great caution, because the high notes in 
every voice can only be produced by a certain amount of exertioni while the lowest 
notes are generally weak and colourless ; and the chances of a successful perform- 
ance would be as much damaged by the too persistent use of the mie extreme as 
of the other, except it were in the case of the lower notes being employed for the 
sake of producing some special effect. 

It would therefore not be advisable to begin a fugue as in the next example, 
for although the actual limit is not exceeded, yet the high position of the subject 
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vronld certainly produce a laborious and disagreeable effect in performance, apati 

from the fact that it is scarcely possible to articulate syllables on such high 

notes : — 

SoPRAKo OR Tenor. 



191. 



•fe 



W 



t 



t 




Set 



fe 



up Thy - self, 



O 



4^ 



± 



God, a - boT6 



^ 



± 




hea • - • • -yens 



Another point of importance is the introduction of rests^ which most take place 
more frequently than in the instrumental fugue, as without them the voices might 
become fatigued in the course of a long fugue, and a fresh and vigorous performance 
would be very doubtful. Accordingly, rests may be introduced not only before the 
entrance of a subject, but in other places ; opportunities may always be secured by 
a proper arrangement of the words. 

Above all else, it is necessary that the fugue should be singable (g€8angmd89ig). 
This property has already been alluded to in general terms, in speaking of the 
invention of the fugue-subject, but for our present purpose it is necessary to 
examine it somewhat more closely. It would no doubt be desirable that the 
composer himself should be a singer, or at least that he should understand enough 
about singing to be able to judge of what is to be expected from a voice. All 
that which is founded on correct harmonic progressions, and is easy of intonation — 
in fact, all that results from pure counterpoint — ^will also be smgahle. Even lively 
figures, if they do not -disagree with their harmonic foundation, are available, 
though not in too rapid a tempo, nor in too many voices at a time. 

But although a line must be drawn between vocal and instrumental music, in 
other words, although the voices are not to be treated as instruments, yet it will 
not be right to give way too much to the convenience or the weakness of the 
singer. If the demands upon the physical powers are not excessive, and if we are 
satisfied that difficult intervals rest upon the foundation of correct harmonic 
progressions, and that florid passages are melodious, and. allow the necessary 
opportunities for taking breath, it may well be demanded of the singer that he 
shall make himself acquainted with difficult harmonies, so as to be able to render 
his part with certainty and vigour. The greater number of Baches compositions 
for voices are difficult to the merely mechanical singer, though not to the 
musically-educated, because he possesses the necessary comprehension of their 
inner construction* 
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We have now to consider the treatment of the text in the fogae. 

In Yocal music, the sense of the words governs the character and form of the 
composition. Music may be used to express every imaginable emotion, and 
consequently the expression of the fugue, may be as varied as the character of the 
text to which it is set. Since, however, the fugue is always intended for chorus, 
the subject of expression should always be one in which a great number can take 
part ; such as, " We praise Thee, God," " And with His stripes we are 
healed," ete. At the same'time^ a text maybe chosen in which the individual 
shaU stand as representative of the community — as, for instance, " My mouth 
shall speak the praise of the Lord " — since it is a characteristic of the fugue 
especially that each voice expresses itself as a separate personality, while agreeing 
with the general expression of the whole body. 

The importance of the fugue as a composition requires a corresponding gravity 
in the text. That which a community feels itself impelled to express with the 
persistent reiteration of a fugue, must of necessity be of momentous importance, 
and it is on this account that the fugue forms a suitable climax to a work, or portion 
of a work, consisting of other movements. 

The importance and dignity of the fugue have always led composers to adopt 
it for the expression of elevated, generally religious, sentiments, and to make but 
slight use of it, and in an undeveloped form, in other cases, as for example 
in opera. 

The text of a fugue must contain a complete and definite idea, which corresponds 
to the subject of the fugue, and out of which the whole is to be developed. The 
sentence may be short or long, just as the fugue-subject may be of various lengths. 
A single word, where it is a general expression of satisfaction or rejoicing, etc., 
has often served for the text of a fugue ; as, for example, *' Amen," or *' Halle- 
lujah !" It is of course understood that for the completion of the musical phrases 
the syllables may be prolonged, so that several notes, or even long passages, may 
fall upon a single syllable. 

Besides sentences of few words, such as, Kyrie elei9on, Osanna in excelsis, 
ete., which have often been used as texts for fugues, longer sentences may 
be employed ; for example : — " sing unto God, and sing praises unto His 
Name." 

If the text consists of a single sentence it will serve for a simple fugue, but 
when there are two distinct, though logically connected sentences, such as, " For 
He is the Lord onr God, and we are the sheep of His pasture," ''0 Lord, in Thee 
have I trusted, let me never be confounded," or, *' The Lord is righteous, and He 
is holy in all His works," the text may either be used for a simple fugue with a 
somewhat long subject, as in Example 192 a, or, as more frequently happens, tha 
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principal sentence will be given to the subject of the fugue^ and the other to the 
eoanter-subject and episodes, as at b in the example : — 

The Lord is 



a. 



192. 



■m 



4 



J- 



T 



X 




V-^ ^ ^ 



The Lord is righteous, and He is ho - \j in all His works. 



right -eons, right eous, and He is* ho - lyin all His works. 

^^^^ - -, 

r • — I 



The Lord is 






right - eons. 



right ------ eons. 



Or the form of the double fngae may be chosen for a text of this kind; 
for example : — 

The Lord is right^us, "S^* ----- eons, 




193.^^^^^^^^ 



ho - Ij in all His works. 



In sncli a case, however, the second subject must not enter too soon, before the 
sense of the words of the first subject has been understood. If, for instance, in a 
fogue to the above text the first subject were to begin with the words, *' The 
Lord,*' and the second subject were to join in immediately with '* And He is 
holy," the sense of the words would be lost. 

As a rule, the subject of the fugue should present the words of the text 
complete and without alteration, but for the counter-subjects and episodes it is 
often expedient, especially when the text consists of a single sentence, to separate 
the words and repeat some of them. This repetition must not take place in an 
irrational or capricious manner, but must always preserve the sense of the text, 
and should generally tend to emphasise and enforce it. For instance, the text, 
''Let them praise the Name of the Lord," might be extended thus : — ''Let them 
praise, let them praise the Name, the Name of the Lord." 

The form and extent of the fugue for voices will depend upon the nature of the 
text, upon the relation which the' fugue is to bear to the other movements of the 
same work, (for fugues for voices are seldom written except in connection with 
other movements) and lastly upon considerations of the diflSculty or possibility of 
performance, especially if it be unaccompanied. 

An instrumental accompaniment to a fugue affords it an important support, 
and enables it in many cases to take a greater development. 
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The accompaniment may either consist of a simple doubling of the voice parts 
by way of support, or it may be entirely independent. The most usual accom- 
paniment for Organ or Pianoforte is of the first kind, the voice parts being 
simply doubled in unison, and additional variety of accompaniment introduced only 
where greater fulness of harmony is required, or where the voices, or some of 
them, have rests. In orchestral accompaniment this doubling may take place in 
octaves with the voices, as well as in unison ; thus the soprano may be 
strengthened by the first violin, or by a wind instrument playing the same part an 
octave higher ; even the alto may, under suitable circumstances, be doubled in the 
upper octave by the first violin, while the second violin accompanies the soprano 
in the unison. This form of instrumentation, which was formerly in great favour, 
is founded upon the principles of double counterpoint in the octave, and may be 
very effective if the alto part is in itself sufficiently interesting.* 

In the other kind of accompaniment mentioned above, the fugae (which may 
be strengthened by some of the instruments in unison) is accompanied either by 
short figures based upon the harmonies of the fugue and employed in imitation, or 
by more or less brilliant passages in one of the orchestral parts, for example, in the 
' basses or violins. The short fugue, '* Quant olim Abrahae,*' in Mozart's 
*^ Requiem^^' is an example of the first kind, and the chorus, "With power of 
produce bless the land," from Haydn's " Seasons,** of the second. 

When the fugue is accompanied throughout by a continuous movement in the 
bass, the accompaniment forms what is known as Basso coiitiuuo, or simply 
ContiniLO, and if the bass consists of one phrase persistently repeated, it is termed 
Basso continuo ostinato. A fine example of the continuo may be seen in the 
Credo of Bach's Mass in B minor, while his Passacaglia in G minor for the 
organ will serve as an example of basso ostinato. 

That the above varieties of accompaniment may be used in combination in 
many different ways need scarcely be observed. 

It would lead us too far to say more upon the special question of the treatment 
of orchestral instruments. In this place it is only necessary to give a general 
idea of the kinds of accompaniment suited to the fugue ; the rest belongs to the 
study of orchestration, and must be left to the individual tuition of a master. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

OF THE EMPLOYMENT OF DOUBLE COUNTERPOINT 

IN THE TENTH AND TWELFTH. 

ALTHoraH in the course of the foregoing chapters we have freqnenily found 
occasion to speak of the employment of double counterpoint in the octave, it has 
not hitherto been necessary to mention two other kinds of double counterpoint^ 
namely^ those in the tenth and twelfth, both of which, though rarely met with, are 
applicable to the fugue. 

For the employment of one or other of these kinds of ccyunterpoint, either 
the double fugue or the fugue with invariable counter-subject is required. Since 
these two forms of the fugue closely resemble each other, the following ex- 
planation of the manner of employing the double counterpoint will apply equally 
to both. 

Double counterpoint in the twelfth is less frequently met with than that in the 
tenth, and will require fewer observations here ; it shall therefore be considered 
first. Its nature has been fully explained in a former work (see ^* Treatise on 
Counterpoint,^* page 126), and it will therefore su£Sce to remind the student that 
it is for the most part founded on parallel progressions of the eantm firmus and 
counterpoint in thirds, the use of the sixth being restricted to such positions as 
shall allow of its proper resolution when on its inversion it becomes a seventh, and 
the octave and fifth being employed singly and sparingly. 

While the counter-subject (or the second subject of a double fugue) is so 
constructed as to be invertible in the twelfth against the subject, it must be borne 
in mind that if the answer requires any deviation from strict imitation, it is not 
unlikely to refuse to combine with the counter-subject. It is, therefore, always 
better that such alterations, if any are required, should take place before the 
entrance of the counter-subject, as otherwise it might be impossible to make use 
of the inverted counter-subject together with the answer : — 

Comiterpoint. 



194. ^^Ji_[^ =^ ^l^^ 



I 
Cantus Jirmtu, 
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b, Cantu$Jirmiu, 




5: 



T 



S=I 



:i- 



22: 



■s*' 



S 



^ 



=pdt 




T— t- 



Inversion in the 12th. 



^=q 



^— 




In this example the counterpoint is founded upon a series of thirds between 
the two parts, the octave only occurring twice, in the third and fifth bars. The 
other intervals introduced are all employed according to rule, the sixths in bars 
8 and 4 occurring in a progression in contrary motion, which ensures a proper 
resolution of the resulting sevenths, as will be seen on comparing them with the 
corresponding bars in the inversion, at b. The eleventh, in bar 5, receives strict 
treatment as a suspension with resolution. 

Since the only alteration required in the answer takes place before the 
entrance of the counter-subject, there will be no difficulty in employing the 
inversion of the counterpoint in combination with the answer, thus : — 



a. 



195. 




:iB 



T »- 



Counterpoint. 



T 



4— ^- 



C/. (Answer), * 



r 



zi 



I 



r 



^-SS: 



f 1 





~"3| J 



iBP=^ 




=^ 



Inreniod iu the 12tli. 




It will be seen that the parts take the same relative positions in this example 
as in Example 194. But the inversion (Example 195 h) also admits of a different 
explanation, for we may say that the cantua being in fact Example 194 transposed 
a fifth higher or a fourth lower, the original counterpoint (Example 194 a) is 
inverted in the octave. From this may be seen how intimate is the relationship 
of one kind of double counterpoint to the others; and the same thing will be 
even more apparent when we come to speak of double counterpoint in the tenth. 

The following example will serve to show the manner in which the above 
counterpoint may be introduced in an actual fugue. The example is understood to 

V 2 
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be an extract from the middle of the fagae, and it is not at all necessary that tlic 

order of entrance of the themes should be exactly the one giyen : — 

Counter-subject. (Ex. 194 a.) 



196. 



i 



I 



rr^T^ 



s 



J: 






zs: 



Subject. 



E 



-^ 



' I i r i I 




Counter-subject in the 12th. 
(Ex. 195 h.) 




As a further study of this subject, the fugue in G major in Bach's " Kunst der 
Fuge^^ may be recommended, as also the second chorus in Mozart's " Requiem,^^ 
which is founded throughout on counterpoint in the twelfth. Its subjects are 
as follows : — 



197, 




a. 



^E. 



Is- 



>- 



H — z± ^ 



J:i*i 



Christ- e 



e - lei 



^S 



r-"-r 



-ff' 



Ky - ri - e 



e - le 



1 - son. 



e - - 
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aon. 






^ 




Inveraion in the 12th. 




The fonndations of tbe iuversion are shown at b in the above example. In 
Mozart's choms it is not employed complete as above, except in one instance, 
where it is transposed into F major. In other places the coanterpoint is mostly 
interrupted by imitations in stretto. Example 197 b will also serve to show that 
in the inversion chromatic alterations are often required by the key, or by the 
melodic progression, as in bars 2 and 3, the suggested alterations in whicl 
would not result from a strict inversion. 

Examples of the employment of double counterpoint in the twelfth may also 
be found in the " WeU-tempered Clavier,*' Fugue No. 16, Vol. 11., in G minor^ 
bar 28 ; and Fugue No. 23, Vol. II. in B major, bars 36, 43, 54, and 94. 

The principal difference between double counterpoint in the twelfth and the 
other kinds of double counterpoint lies in the fact that the inversion in the twelfth 
entirely destroys the relation which exists between a counterpoint and its cantm 
Jirmua, and substitutes for it a new one, a considerable change of key being usually 
effected at the same time. The effect of such a change of circumstances is 
aesthetically justifiable, and may be of great artistic value, since it gives a fresh 
significance to the same materials. Nevertheless it is but seldom employed, 
probably for the following two reasons ; firstly, that it requires the composer's 
plans with reference to technical structure to be laid out with a view to its 
employment from the very outset ; and, secondly, that its results are not easily 
appreciable, in spite of the numerous varieties of position which it includes, save 
by the cultivated ear. 

It is otherwise with double counterpoint in the tenth. It is more easily com- 
prehended by the listener, and the possibility of making use of both the original 
position and its inversion at the same time renders it very suitable for practical 
purposes. Besides this, the numerous inversions which are made possible by the 
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combination of this counterpoint with double counterpoint in the octave afford a 
variety of available pi)sitions which are of great service in fugue-construction. (See 
** Treatise on Counterpoint,'* p. 114.) 

It must be taken for granted that the technical construction of this kind of 
counterpoint is understood, and it will therefore only be necessary to recall the fact 
that whenever two parts move in a progression of parallel thirds or tenths, against 
a third part, the whole phrase is founded upon the principles of double counter- 
point in the tenth. The rule also that consecutive thirds and sixths between the 
cantos and the original counterpoint are forbidden, must not be forgotten, nor 
the general principle that contracry motion should prevail between cantiis and 
counterpoint. The following example is constructed according to these rules : — 



Couuterpoint. 



198. 



E-:^ 



»:v> ^ I 



-^ 




Cantus Jirmus, 



luverBiou i.i the lOtli. 



The evils of a progression in similar motion may be observed in the third bar^ 
and will show themselves still more clearly later on. As is already known, the 
example may be inverted in various ways ; for example : — 



199. 




Unless the original counterpoint is constracted with the utmost care and strict- 
ness, it usually happens that one or. other of its inversions presents some 
awkwardness of progression which renders it unavailable. In no actual composition, 
however, will it be necessary to introduce every possible inversion, and we have 
accordingly either to seek for and make use of the best alone, which would necessitate 
great care and watchfulness throughout the construction of the whole work, or we 
must endeavour to fill up and level certain roughnesses by the addition of a free part, 
or even to mend faulty positions by means of slight alterations. For it is not the 
treatment of the separate members of a composition with absolute — we might say 
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in 



obstinate— strictness, which is of valae, but rather the proper relationship which 

they bear to the whole. 

The following is an example of the practical employment of our counter- 

point : — 

Counter-subject. 



200. 





- ^^8 J- J — --1^ 



Counter-subject inyerted in the 10th. 



r-^^ 



Countor-subjcct, 

I 



F^F=fr^, 



^i^d^d^n^iAA^M^^ ■ 



mm. 



I 



Counter- 



it 



Subject. 




Counter- subject inverted. 
Thfi ftbove example contains applications of both the positions shown in 
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Example 199 (in bars 12 and IT), and also an instance of the employment of the 
inversion singly, without the original coanter-subject (in bars 6 to 9^, which will 
be found far more difficult to recognise than the combination of the original 
position with the inversion. The suspension of the ninth in bar 2 is likely to 
occasion difficulties in certain positions of the parts, especially if it be intended 
to make use of the counterpoint in four parts, by adding a new part a third 
below the cantus. (See *' TreatUe on Counterpoint^'^ page 128.) Yet even this 
is possible in certain widely extended positions ; for example : — 



201. 




The evil caused by the similar motion of Example 198, which is also to be 
observed in bars 8, 14, and 19 of Example 200, makes itself especially felt in the 
third bar of this example ; in other respects the four- part treatment is good, and 
might be made use of. 

Examples of the use of double counterpoint in the tenth are to be found in 
certain places in many fugues, both old and modem ; in particular, the Tenth Fugue 
of Bach's '' Kami der Fuge " may be recommended for study. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

OF THE FUGHETTA AND THE FUGATO. 

The Fughetta is a small fiigae, the general plan and fonn of which is snch as 
not to admit of any extended development, or at least such as not to suiFer from 
its absence. The first working out of the subject in a fiighetta is generally the 
same as in an ordinary fngae, but the succeeding workings out are much curtailed, 
or even merely indicated. There is very little to be said as to the form of the 
fughetta, for existing examples show a great variety, both in form and extent. 
The principal characteristic by which it is distinguished from other kinds of 
composition in the fugue style is, that it is always complete in itself, like the 
perfect fugue, and does not allow itself to form a part of a movement in con- 
nection with passages in the free style. A number of examples of the fughetta 
may be found among Bach's " Choralvorapielen,** the subjects being strophes of a 
Chorale. 

Byfugato movements, or movements in the style of the fugue, are understood 
such movements as are partly written in strict fugue style, but which also contain 
more or less of free writing. Such combinations often occur in Sonatas, Sym- 
phonies, Overtures, etc., and they possess no fixed form which needs description. 
Sometimes they begin strictly in the form of the fugue, and pass sooner or later 
to the free movement; as, for instance, the commencement of the Scherzo of 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony, the Trio of the third movement of the Fifth, and 
a part of the Funeral March in the Eroica Symphony ; or they may grow out of 
the end of a free movement, and after more or less of fugal treatment may either 
lead to a close or return to the free movement. 

The fague in its freest development, as described on page 94, bears consider- 
able resemblance to the fugato movement, since it admits of long and independent 
interludes or episodes. The answer to the question, to which class does a 
composition belong, will depend upon whether the fugal part of the work forms the 
most important and leading part of the composition, or whether it appears rather 
as an interlude. In the first case it will of course have the right to be considered 
a fugue ; in the second case it will be 9, fugato. 

The form and construction of the fugato may be best studied by examining 
many of the choruses in Handel's Oratorios and Bach's Church Cantatas. 
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OF THE METHOD OF PASSING FROM THE THEORETICAL 
STUDIES TO PRACTICAL COMPOSITION. 

The study of fugue has for its object the acquirement and practice of contrapuntal 
writing in its highest form, and it is rightly esteemed the chief of theoretical studies- 
It is, however, not to be lost sight of, that the fugue is in itself a recognised form 
of composition, and that therefore while studying it the path which leads to 
practical composition has already been entered upon. This fact will, however, be 
of g)*eat impoitance only to the composer who feels himself strongly attracted to 
the fugue as a final end, and who intends to devote his powers exclusively to it ; 
and as this is rarely the case, and our studies in fugue have rather to be considered 
iis an educational means than as an end, it will not be amiss to indicate the course 
which should be pursued after the conclusion of the theoretical studies, in order 
to forward the cultivation of the student^s talents in the most rational manner. 

Whoever feels within him the power of invention, will scarcely have abstained 
altogether from experiments in composition, even though he may have pursued his 
theoretical studies with all conscientiousness. 

If these experiments have been restricted to small matters, such as songs, 
small pieces for pianoforte, etc., no harm will have been done, and something of the 
principles of musical form will have been learnt. At the same time it must be 
remembered that the real value of every composition depends to a great extent 
irpon the completeness of the composer's education, and this completeness is only 
to be acquired by the help of studies in canon and fugue. 

The student's powers having then been conscientiously developed up to our 
present standpoint, two distinct species of composition present themselves, either 
of which may be attempted, according to inclination, or both may be studied 
together. These are the Motett and the Quartett for stringed instruments. 

Four-part writing in the polyphonic style should certainly be persevered in for. 
a time, and for this purpose the motett (together with perhaps the four-part song) 
is the best adapted form of composition. All that has been learned hitherto, from 
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the simple four-part phrase to the canon, fugato, or fugue, may find application in 
the motett ; every variety of contrapuntal form may be employed, now with strict and 
now with free treatment, and since a given text will be present, opportunity will be 
afforded of producing a real artistic impression. 

The motett contains both choruses and solo movements. To the first the 
polyphonic or contrapuntal style of writing is especially suited. In composing them, 
care must be taken that each principal idea of the text — for the text to a single- 
chorus may contain more than one idea — shall be expressed by its own appropriate 
musical phrase. These phrases may receive their treatment either separately or in 
combination, according to the requirements of the text. 

As an extension of this kind of exercise, an accompaniment may be added to the 
motett. This may be for either organ or orchestra, and must be merely an outer 
addition to the nucleus presented by the chorus or solo, and must not take upon 
itself any great am ount of importance or independence. The accompaniment for organ 
will consist principally of simple harmonies in support of the voices, not, however, 
excluding a considerable increase of fulness in choruses. In solos the organ will 
supply the harmonies, and perhaps make use of contrapuntal progressions to make 
up for the absence of other voices. 

The writing of orchestral accompaniments to choral movements forms an 
excellent introduction to the study of instrumentation, for the necessity of closely 
following the given progression of the voices makes this exercise particularly 
adapted to teach the first principles of the treatment of instruments, and considerably 
facilitates the passage to orchestral composition. 

The second of the two kinds of composition recommended above, the writing of 
quartetts for strings, opens the way to instrumental composition generally. The 
usefulness of this exercise is so universally recognised, that there is probably no im- 
portant composer of modern times who has not devoted his attention to it at some 
period or other. It bears a close relationship to the four-part counterpoint with 
which we are so well acquainted, without excluding such variety as arises from the 
nature of the instruments, from their power of producing more than one note at a 
time, and so on. 

With such exercises, however, must be combined a sevei'e study of form, and 
it is not possible for us to enter more fully into the subject here, as the only 
object of what has just been said is to afford some indication of the direction which 
the future studies may most profitably take. 
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Answer, page 43. 

oommeDcement of, 60, 78. 

in contrary motioii, 131. 

in the key of the sabdominant, 49, 56. 

summary of roles relating to, 60. 

to a minor snbject, 62. 

transposition of, 66, 96. 

Auxiliary notes, 45, 50. 
irregnlarly answered, 46. 

Basso continuoj 145. 

Cadence, 40, 75, 77, 89, 105, 117. 

perfect, 60, 105. 

Counterpoint, double, 15, 24, 101. 

in the tenth, 149, 

in the twelfth, 146. 

quadruple, 25, 126. 

triple, 25, 123. 

unequal, 57. 

Counter-subject, 40, 57, 73, 109. 

— harmony represented by, 60. 
introduction of, 69. 

— invariable, 101 1 126. 

inversion <rf, 104. 

Counter-BubjectS) additional, 1(^. 
Canon, 13. 

accompanying chorale, 35. 

accompanying parts to, 18. 

by augmentation^ 28. 

circular, 28. 



Canon, double, 26. 

doable counterpoint in the, 16. 

in contrary motion, 27, 

in four parts, 21. 

in the fifth, 17. 

in the ninth, 19. 

in the second, 16. 

in three parts, 21. 

in two parts, 15. 

notation of, 17, 23. 

of the first class, 14, 21. 

of the second class, 14, 22. 

perpetual, 15, 17. 

puzzle, 80. 

quadruple counterpoint in the, 26. 

repetition of, 15, 23. 

retrograde, 29. 

triple counterpoint in the, 24. 

with accompanying parts, 81. 

-»— with inversion, 15. 



'- with two free parts, IP. 



Chorale accompanied by canon, 35. 

-'— as canon, 31. 

— — as subject in the fugue, 186. 

change of rhythm of, 9, 38. 

figured, 7. 

in combination with fugue, 188. 

Coda, 78. 

extension of, 106. 

Compass of voices, 141. 
Corresponding voices, 83, 87. 
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dominant, minor third of, 52. 

harmony, answer to, 45, 47. 

Double canon, 26. 

counterpoint in the tenth, 149. 

in the twelfth, 146. 

fugue, 102, 114. 

f ugui'S, other loss important kinds of, 121, 



Exercises — On figured chorales, 10 ; on the 
stretto, 70 ; on the fugue in three parts, 
86 ; on the fugue in four parte, 93 

Episode, 61, 74, 77, 89, 91, 110, 116. 

extension of, 95, 100 

independent, 106. 

Figure, 7. 

First working out, 74. 
Fourth degree, answer to, 55. 
Free bass, 34. 

fugue, 106. 

Fugato, 94, 153 

Fughetta, 94, 153. 

Fugue, 38. 

■ as accompaniment to the chorale, 138. 

composition (rf, 108. 

double, 102, 114. 

-^ — extension of, 94. 

for voices, 141. 

in contrary motion, 131. 

in live or more parts, 128. 

-< — in lour parts, 87. 

instrumental accompaniment to, 144. 

in three parts, 83. 

in two parts, 72. 

method of sketching, 109. 

on three and four subjects, 123. 

real, 52. 

the three prinxsipal envisions of, 79, 105. 

tonal, 52. 

treatment of words in the, 143 

Fugues i 3r two choirs, 130. 

Gegensa 2, 114. 
Gegenthtma^ 114. 



Hnuptthema^ 114. 

Imitation, 1. 

by augmentation, 4 

by diminution, 4. 

by contrary motion, 4. 

free, 1, 6. 

on a different part of the bar, 3. 

rhythmic, 7. 

strict, 1. 

exceptions to, in the answer, 43. 

Leading-note, answer to, 45, 48, 53, 56. 

as answer to the third of the tonic, 54. 

Looking-glass canon. 30. 

Minor, construction of answer in, 52. 
Modulation in the fugue, 76, 86, 95, 112. 

: into the dominant, 47. 

into the subdomiuant, 46, 49. 

of subject, 44, 47, 53. 

Order o£ entrance of parts in the fugue, 83, 
87, 92, 96, 115, 123, 128, 138. 

Passing-notes, 45. 
Pedalpoint, 70, 103, 105. 
Perfect close, avoidance of, 60, 89. 
Period, 22, 39, 43. 

Repercvssio, 83. 

Koots, correspondence of, 44, 53. 

Second degree, answer to, 46, 55. 

working out, exchange of themes iiit 

74, 81. 
Semi-cadence, 40, 105, 117. 

answer to, 54. 

Seventh degree, answer to, 56. 

as auxiliary note, 45. 

Sixth degree, answer to, 55. 
Sixths, consecutive, 150. 
Subdominant, use of in answer, 51. 

use of in coda, 78. 

Stretto, 63, 72, 77, 103. 
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Stretto, alteration of theme in, 64. 

between answer and subject, 66. 

between subject and subject, 67. 

introduction of, 86. 

in two parts, 65. 

with transposition, 66. 

Subject, 38. 

alteration of length of notes in, 66, 82. 

augmentation of, 98. 

chromatic progressions of, 50, 132. 

diminution of, 103. 

entrance of, 76. 

inversion of, 104, 131. 

minor, 52. 

morlulation of, 44, 46, 47, 53. 



Subject, passing-not^s in, 46. 

repetition of, 94, 99. 

transposition of, 66, 71, 82, 95, 112. 

Tenth, double counterpoint in the, 149. 
Third degree, answer to, 55. 
Thirds, consecutive, 150. 

correspondence of 44, 53. 

parallel progressions of, 146. 

Tonality, 44. 

Twelfth, double counterpoint in the, 146. 

Voices, compass of, 83, ] 41. 
fugue for, 141. 
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